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BOOK THE THIRD. 


D EFENCE and attack haye hitherto been treated of, princi- 


ples have been eſtabliſhed, from which others have been drawn, 
and we have alſo been endeavouring to apply examples to theſe principles. 
The knowledge of a country, the neceſſity of which has been ſhewn in 
the firſt chapter of this work, is the baſis of the firſt and ſecond books ; 
it alſo extends over what remains to be ſaid in the three following. 
There are ſome principles which ought to be underſtood, but which 


are not always neceſſary to be placed before the eyes of an intelligent 


reader; and there are e alſo others WO ſhould be inceſſantly repeated 


to him; 


Thoſe given by Montecuculli are ſafe in their prafiice; and ſhew great 


knowledge; but they are apt to. eſcape the memory from the ſhortneſs 


of them, and only permit part of the inſtrüctions, given by that great 


man, to be underſtood. The reflections of Santa -Cruz are of great 


ſolidity; but they, perhaps, contain uſeleſs. details, and examples which 


are apparently too far-fetched. M. de Feuquieres has wrote very 


Vo I. II. B intelligen tly 


S* 
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intelligently upon what he has himſelf ſeen and executed, but carries 
his enquiries no farther ; notwithſtanding which, the inſtructions con 
tained in his works ate very juſt, and very proper to form a ſoldier. 
The chevalier de Folard leaves nothing to be wiſhed for, he hath treated 
upon, and gone to the bottom of every ſubject; but a mind founded. 
upon ſyſtem, which ſometimes gives conjectures inſtead of rules, and 
the productions of a lively imagination in the room of truths founded 
upon experience, is not always an infallible guide. The duke of Rohan 


in his Parfait Capitaine has, in a ſmall number of pages, collected the moſt 


perſpicuous lights; and if he has but lightly touched on matters as offered 
to him by the author, he hath choſen for a model, he has, at leaſt, 
handled them in a maſterly manner, and like an impartial judge. 

The marſhal de Puyſegur, in his Art of War, has put in execution the 
principles he has found in the authors of which he gives the extracts. 
He has formed marches, orders of battle, and many other intelligent 
diſpoſitions; but almoſt every thing he advances is founded upon hypo- 
theſis. The war of Paris, which he ſuppoſes, is conducted with all the 
intelligence of a great general, and any officer, deſirous of inſtruction, 
will there, without doubt, find the moſt ſolid maxims; but it would 
nevertheleſs be very dangerous to apply. them on every occaſion. 


It is not the preſent intention to enlarge ſo much upon the operations, 


which now remain to be examined, as hath been done upon the preced- 


ing; becauſe the quarters and cantonments depending upon the cir- 


cumſtances of nearneſs to the enemy, and ſituation of the ground, which 


being once foreſeen and provided for, the remaining operations are 
merely mechanical, and the knowledge of them much better attained. 


in the courſe of two campaigns, than by the innumerable precepts laid 
down in the many volumes which have been wrote upon theſe ſubjects. 


The 


oC 
$4 
* 
4. 
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ART OF WAR. * 
The principles of cantonments, according to the marſhal de Puyſé- 


gur *, are merely imaginary, and not at all fixed; nevertheleſs, he has 
undertaken to reduce them into rules. 


The firſt rule he gives is, that no quarter ſhould be open to an attack, 
without being ſuſtained by others. 

The ſecond is, that Tome place ſhould be Pitched upon, whoſe ſituation 
may be advantageous for action. n 

The third is, this field of battle ſhould be ſo ſituated, that all the 
troops may be aſſembled in it, long before the enemy can fall upon 
them. 

The fourth is, that an ane ſhould neither be too much extended, 
or too much ſtraitened, when in quarters. 

He afterwards points out the precautions neceſſary to be taken in thoſe 
quarters which are in the neighbourhood of the enemy's army. This 


book is founded upon the foregoing principles. 


* Art dela Guerre, part II. chap. 5. art. 3. 
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$ H E N a campaign is finiſhed, the general's firſt attention ſhould 
I ber to fix his troops in quarters, both ſafe and free from all in- 
ſult; ; Which he will not accompliſh, unleſs he diſtributes them after ſuch 


71180 


a manner, that each different body may be a mutual aſſiſtance to each 


other. If the campaign has proved fortunate, the general by taking up 
his quarters in the conquered countries, will thereby the better ſecure 


his conqueſts, and alſo take a burthen off his own country; if, on the 


contrary, the campaign has proved unlucky, he ſhould be careful that in 
eſtabliſhing the army in its own country, the quarters ſhould. be fo diſtri- 
5 buted, as to cover it, without, at the ſame time, taking up too large an 
| extent of ground. Whatever extent. of country, conquered or not, 
is neceſſary to be guarded, the general ſhould endeavour to ſecure the 


| right and left of the quarters by a place of arms, end, if poſſible, ſhould 


have his front line covered by a river. 

A. general can never make choice of a very good poſition, unleſs he is 
thoroughly acquainted with the country ; and if the troops, whatever 
may be the nature of the country, are not diſtributed after ſuch a man- 
ner, that the enemy may not attempt any enterprize, however trifling, 
without their having timely notice, in order to oppoſe him. 

If a general. eſtabliſhes his quarters in a conquered country, he muſt 
ule many more precautions than if he eſtabliſhed them 1 in any other, be- 
cauſe in that ſituation he will be very near the enemy, who will never re- 
main quiet, and of whom he ſhould always be watchful. Beſides, the . 
tants are always to be feared, as they are naturally more attached to their 
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old ſovereigns than Fry comers; unlef the Mans of the latter 
-hath wiped from their remembrance thoſe horrors with which war is 


generally attended, and that, by a a ſtrict diſcipline among his troops, the 
general hath acquired a ſet of faithful ſubjects for his maſter . If the 


diſtribution of the quarters is well made, and ſo contrived that each ſe- 
parate body can readily aſſiſt one another, the army will not be leſs ſe- 
cure, than if it had many fortified places in the front of it ; "0 2 


it will eaſily recover the fatigues of the campaign, the "troops 


cruited, and the recruits properly diſciplined. 
Of all who have pointed out the means of ſecuring the quarters, thoſe 
ſcem to be the beſt grounded, which have been laid down by Monte 
euculli, and marſhal Puyſegur. 

According to the former , A general ſhould eſtabliſh His quarters 
« and cantonments in the neighbourhood of ſome great town, and cover 
6 them, if poſlible, by a river, marking out the quarters in ſuch a 
4 manner, that they may be aſſiſted by it; being covered by detach- 
« ments in the front; by poſting guards at the bridges and the paſſages, 
40 by which the enemy might paſs ; by deſtroying the'fords, to prevent 
« the enemy paſſing and being troubleſome by their means; and to pre- 
« yent their parties from intercepting the proviſion or forage, which 


2 they will endeavour at as much as poſſible : the forage drawn from the 
| 4 country ſhould be depoſited j in the places formed into magazines.” 


15 Whatever may be the ſituation in which an army is cantoned,“ 
n M. Puyſegur ＋. * the cantonment ſhould be diſpoſed after ſuch a 
manner, that no quarter can be attacked without being ſpeedily aſſiſted 
ox by the others ; he ſhould alſo endeavour, as much as poſſible, to pitch 
upon ſome advantageous ſituation, where, in caſe of an alarm, the 


2 troops may be formed in order of battle, and where they ſhall be 


* Book I. chap. 4. art. 5. + Art. de la Guerre, part Il chap, 5. art. 5. 
* obliged. 
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* obliged to rendezvouſe on the firſt order : the general alarm-poſt, or 
*« general place of arms, ſhould be fixed in a ſpot where all the troops 
“can aſſemble, before the enemy has time to fall upon the quarters and 
« cantonments ; which will depend upon the enemy's diſtance, and that 
“of the general place of arms, from the quarters. Alſo before an army 
«« ſeparates, the general ſhould know the diſtance between his army and 
„the enemy's ; and whether, from the road he muſt take to come and 
* attack the quarters, he will require more time than the cantoned 
66 army to aſſemble his troops, and fall upon the quarters.” 

Such are the principles laid down by theſe great men; and although 
theſe precautions relate to an entire army, they are, nevertheleſs, applica- 
ble to the particular quarters of infantry, cavalry, dragoons, or huflars, 
ſuppoſing it to be a ſeparate body from the army to be cantoned. 

Some other precautions only will be added, which alſo appear neceſ- 
ſary to be taken: if the general covers his front by a river, he ſhould cauſe 
the bridges to be occupied by infantry; and he ſhould order ſuch bridges as 
appear unneceſſary, to be broken down, to avoid encreaſing the number 
of guards, and fatiguing the troops without occaſion. Such as appear 
neceſſary to be preſerved, ſhould be entrenched ; proper attention ſhould 
be had with regard to the fords, which muſt be either guarded or de- 
ſtroyed; poſts alſo ſhould be placed at proper diſtances along the river, 
and centries between each poſt, near enough to hear one another; and 
one thing moſt neceſſary to be remembered is, that as the enemy is always 
near, he ſhould always be ſuppoſed deſirous of ſeizing upon every oppor- 
tunity, and capable of making the moſt of his time. 

The villages in the front of the line of quarters ſhould be occupied 
by infantry, interniized with ſome regiments of huſſars, in order to form 
daily ſcouring parties; the patroles and the detachments, which ſhould 
be continually upon the flanks and in the front, will be ſufficient for the 


ſecurity 
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ing too near, either to AER or examine into * 9 of them. 

As quarters are intended only as places of reſt to re-eſtabliſh the troops, 
the detachments, therefore, ſhould not be ſtrong ; the deſign of ſend- 4 
ing them out being not to bring the enemy to action, but to diſcover 1 
the enemy hath formed any enterprize, and alſo to prevent his attacking 
the quarters, before the troops in them have received intelligence of his 
deſign. For this purpoſe, therefore, detachments conſiſting of ten or 
fifteen men are ſufficient : ſhould greater numbers be employed, the huſ- 
fars, fatigued by the duty of the winter, cannot poſſibly be in a condition 
of taking the field with the other troops. 

The remainder of the infantry, intermixed with dragoons, muſt be 
diſtributed in the rear of the firſt line, and form the ſecond ; the cavalry 
ſhould be poſted behind the ſecond, in order to ſuſtain the two firſt.. 
The general ſhould alſo poſt ſome regiments of dragoons upon the wings 
of the ſecond line. Whatever may be the nature of the country in 
whieh the quarters are eſtabliſhed, the infantry ſhould. always be poſted 
in the firſt line; but within ſuch a diſtance of the cavalry, as to be 
readily aſſiſted by them: this laſt, which can ſeldom be ſerviceable in a 
woody or mountainous country, is much ſafer in the third line, becauſe 
it is not only defended by the infantry, but is alſo near enough to join it, 
if the ſituation of the country renders it neceſſary and practicable. 

The infantry and dragoons forming the ſecond line, and the cavalry of 
the third, ſhould always be as much upon their guard, and as vigilant as 
if they were in the firſt. A general never hath any reaſon to repent of 
being too careful, unleſs he ſhould carry his vigilance to ſuch an unrea- 
ſonable length, as to fatigue his troops without anſwering any end. 
Whatever caution has been uſed in the diſtribution of the quarters, they. 
can never be in ſecurity, unleſs the exacteſt diſcipline and vigilance is ob- 


ſerved: 
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-ſeryed throughout all the troops. It is the ſame with regard to quarters 


which are ill choſen, and where the troops are unable to ſuſtain each 
other ; and where, notwithſtanding all the vigilance that may be made 


uſe of to ſecure them, they will not only be liable to attacks, but will 


alſo be in great danger of being taken. 

During the laſt troubles of France, in the year 1652 *, the viſcoutt 
Turenne and marſhal d' Hoquincourt, who commanded the royal army, 
having paſſed the Loire by the bridge of Gien, and the court havin g re- 
mained in that town till towards the beginning of April, the army was 


divided into two parts, one of which, under the command of M. Tu- 


renne, took poſt at Briare; as did the other, under the command of 
M. d' Hoquincourt, at Blaineau : they kept only the infantry with them, 
and ſent off the cavalry to thoſe places where they could beſt procure 
forage. The next day M. Turenne went to dine with M. d' Hoquin- 
court at Blaineau; and having obſerved the diſpoſition of his quar- 
ters, could not forbear telling him, that he thought him too much ex- 
poſed, and alſo adviſed him to draw his troops into a narrower corppaſs. 
M. d' Hoquincourt, not giving proper attention to his advice, M. Tu- 
renne, on his return to his quarters, received information the night follow- 
ing, of the prince of Cohdé's having forced M. d' Hoquincourt's ad- 
vanced-guard, and penetrated to the quarters fartheſt from the camp. 
That prince carried five of them one after the other ; forced the infantry 
to ſhut itſelf up in Blaineau ; puſhed the cavalry three or four leagues 
towards Burgundy ; and had it not been for the good diſpoſition made 
by M. Turenne, and the advantageous poſt he choſe, by means of 
which the prince of Conde was ſtopped, the king and his whole court 
would have been in great hazard of being taken. 


* Hiſt, de M. Turenne, tom. 1. liv. 3. 
In 
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In the year 1702 *, the army of France having made an ill choice 
of quarters near Cremona, the emperor's army found the means 
of eſtabliſhing a ſecret correſpondence in that city, and alſo of procuring 
admittance for five or fix hundred men into it, who kept themſelves con- 
cealed, till the time appointed for carrying their deſign into execution: 
the emperor's army paſſed through the quarters of the French army,which 
were too diſtant from each other, and which, perhaps, imagined them- 
ſelves in perfect ſecurity ; and the guard at the gate having been ſurpriaed 
by the fix hundred men, already in the inſide of the town, it was thrown 
open to the emperor's troops; but, nevertheleſs, by the vigilance and 
bravery of the French and Iriſh troops, prince Eugene failed in his en- 
terprize, and was obliged to retire, after having loſt half his men. 

If marſhal d' Hoquincourt had, in 1652, followed the advice given 
him by M. Furenne, his quarters would never have been taken by the 
great Conde, nor his cavalry driven almoſt into Burgundy; whieh 
ſhews the impoſſibility of a general's being too cautious in- ſecuring 
an army in its quarters; and alſo the neceſſity of a general, however 
experienced he may be, being on his guard againſt ſelf- conceit, and ne- 
glecting the prudent advice given him by another. 100 a 

If the army of France had, in the year 1702, choſen its quarters pro- 
perly, it would, perhaps, have prevented the emperor's generals from 
having had any ſecret correſpondence in Cremona, but certainly the ſix 
hundred men could never have procured admittance; and conſequently, 
the troops headed by prince Eugene would never have been able to have 
traverſed the French quarters; and that prince was doubtleſs too much 


experienced in the art of war, to attempt ſuch an S erpcias. had there 
not been a probability of ſucceſs. | 
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* Hiſt. du. P. Eugene, tom. 2. 
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Theſe two examples ſerve to prove the ill conſequences of extending 
the quarters of an army too much, under pretence of guarding a large- 
tract of country, or placing the troops more at their caſe. 

The ſtrength of an army is in proportion to the country it has to 
cover, which, if extenſive, muſt conſequently render the army expoſed: 
to any attacks attempted by the- enemy on the quarters :. a well choſen 
diſpoſition of the quarters depends upon a thorough knowledge of the 
country, and the enemy's poſition; and their ſecurity conſiſts in a well 
obſerved diſcipline. | 

The cantonments taken by the prince *, in 1694, between the Sambre 
and the Meuſe, in order to ſubſiſt his army; and alſo, to be within a 


day's march of Gemblours, furniſhes an example, wherein every mili- 


tary man will find great inſtruction in whatever regards that branch of 


his buſineſs. 

His army, conſiſting of eighty battalions, and an hundred and ſeventy- 
four ſquadrons, guarded the banks of the Sambre, from Landrecy as far 
as Namur, and thoſe of the Meuſe from Namur to Charlemont ; the in- 


fantry formed the firſt line, and was diſtributed along the banks of the 


two rivers ; the cavalry was diſperſed in the villages in the rear of the in- 
fantry there were alſo poſts of infantry between each quarter, upon 
the ſides of the two rivers, which ſecured: the communication between 
them, and alſo to keep up the communication in the rear, between each 


quarter of cavalry, and to ſecure the roads; he had alſo formed poſts. 


of five and twenty troopers, more or leſs, according as he ſuppoſed 


occaſion required, who were within ſuch a diſtance as to be able to con- 


verſe together. 


In order to ſubſiſt his army, without fatiguing it, he eſtabliſhed 


magazines up and down, at different places ; the quarters neareſt Lan- 


Extract taken from a manuſcript in the library of the prince of Conde. 
drecy 
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ART OF WAR. 11 
drecy drew their bread and forage from that place; thoſe neareſt Mau- 
beuge, from Maubeuge; thoſe ſituate upon the river Heure, and the 


parts adjacent to it, received their bread and forage from Charleroy, as 


well as the others which were upon the rivulets of Gerpines, Preſle, and 
the Foſſe, as far as Namur, and from Namur to Charlemont. 

Whenever cantonments are well choſen, the army is not only in ſe- 
curity, and ſubſiſted without being fatigued, but the general can alſo 
aſſemble it with eaſe, and in a very ſmall time, whenever he thinks pro- 
per to encamp. 

The prince having reſolved to march to Gemblours in one day, and 
form a camp there, and from thence advance, in order to oblige the 
prince of Orange to remain behind the Gettes, he aſſembled his can- 


tonments in one day, at two points; that part which was on the fide of 


Landrecy, Marolles, Maubeuge, Charleroy, Gerpines, and Preſle, march- 
ed, in order to encamp on the other ſide of the Sambre at Gilly, in the 
neighbourhood of Montigny-ſur-Satribre : that part which was on the 
fide of Charlemont, Namur, and upon the rivulet of la Foſſe, marched 
and encamped at Ham- ſur- Sambre; it was from theſe two points that 
the prince cauſed his army to march, the 15th of July, in fix columns, 
to go and encamp at Gemblours. 


The ſame rules which have been laid down for quarters, muſt alſo be 
obſerved in cantonments. 

An army is generally cantoned either at the beginning, or towards the 
concluſion of a campaign. At the beginning, when a general being at 
too great a diſtance from the country where he would carry on the war, 
cauſes his army to leave its quarters very early in the ſpring, and advance 
towards the frontiers, in order to be ready to march on the firſt order, 
and encamp in the enemy's country, as was done by the prince; if the 
ſeaſon is not yet too far adyanced, and the general i is willing to give time 
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for forming magazines in the rear of the army, he ſhould then cauſe it 
to be cantoned ; and it ſhould obſerve the ſame rules as when in quar- 
ters, allowing for the nature of the country, and the deſigns intended to 
be carried into execution. 

An army is cantoned, towards the concltrfion of a campaign, when it 
hath ſuffered greatly in the courſe of it, either from ſieges or from a battle; 
and that although the ſeverity of the ſeaſon renders itimpoſlible for the troops 
to remain in camp, it is nevertheleſs neceſſary to remain in preſence of the 
enemy, either through his own obſtinacy, in keeping the field, or be- 
cauſe that, without fatiguing the army, the general would oblige the 
enemy to go to a diſtance, that himſelf might take up his winter-quar- 
ters upon the ſpot. In general, cantonments ſhould not be fo extenſive 
as quarters, and conſequently, the troops ſhould be drawn together in a 
narrower compaſs; and in caſe the enemy ſhould have formed a deſign 
of attacking: them, the general ſhould have fixed upon a convenient ren» 
dezvous, where all the troops ſhould aſſemble on the firſt order. 

There are ſome occaſions where a general cauſes only that part of 
his army. to be cantoned, which has ſuffered moſt during the campaign; 
but the part which is cantoned, ſhould always be within ſuch a diſ- 
tance as to join readily that part which remains encamped. See the 
TwWIENTVY-TnIXD PAT E. | 
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CHAP. II. 
In what the Security of the Quarters conſiſts. 


N order to ſecure to himſelf all the advantages, which may be draws 
1 from the precautions mentioned in the foregoing chapter, after the 
quarters have been: diſpoſed: of in the manner already mentioned, the 
general ſhould ſend out detachments of huſſars, or dragoons, to beat 
and ſcour the country lying on the oppoſite ſide of the river cover- 
ing the quarters; and to prevent tlie enemy, ever attentive to take ad- 
vantage of the leaſt negligence, from approaching the quarters: if there 
ſhould be no river, and the enemy can with eaſe come as far as the firſt 
line of the quarters, theſe detachments ſhould be more in number, but 
never of any great force, as the intention of ſending them out, is not ta 
fight, but to bring in intelligence. 

If, as hath already been mentioned, the general hath nk ſuch | 
bridges upon the river, as were ſuperfluous, to be cut down, he ſhould 
leave three or four paſſages in the front of the line, well guarded by in- 
trenched infantry, in order to give free liberty for the detachments and 
patroles to go out, and to give alſo admittance for the forage, which 
ſhould. always be drawn, as much as poſſible, from the enemy's 
country. 

It is unneceſſary to place guards of horſe in the front of each quar- 
ter; the troops would undergo as much fatigue in that caſe, as during 
the campaign; the patroles, which ſhould be conſtantly on the outſide 
upon the bank of a river, and the detachments of huſſars in front, 
ſhould be ſufficient for their ſecurity ; there are, nevertheleſs, ſome oc- 


caſions 
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caſions where guards of horſe become neceſſary; as when the quar- 
ters, for inſtance, are entirely uncovered, and the enemy ſo near, that 
he can with eaſe moleſt the troops in them, by which they will be 
greatly harraſſed; in ſuch a ſituation, it is prudent to poſt guards of 
horſe and dragoons, with huſſars, always in the front in detachment. 
Theſe guards of horſe, which will receive and protect the huſſars, if 
repulſed, ſhould themſelves alſo be ſuſtained by a poſt of infantry, placed 
on the outſide of every village, to which they may retire. But till theſe 
guards of horſe ſhould never be made uſe of except in ſuch caſes, the 
neceſſity of which muſt be determined by the general's prudence; the 
diſtance of ground between them ſhould be regulated by the ſituation 
of the country, but ſo as to be within reach of the guard of infantry, 
which ſhould be intrenched : the fmall guards can only be placed more 
in advance, in order that they may be able to ſee to a greater diſtance. 

If the country to be protected is fo extenſive, as to require two 
guards, they ſhould be placed after ſuch a manner, as to be in fight of 
each other, that they may retire together with greater eaſe to the poſt of 
infantry ; if the ſituation of the country is ſuch, as not to allow the guards 
of horſe to be within fight, the vedets, at leaſt, muſt ſee one another, 
in order to give the horſe notice of whatever may happen. 

The precautions juſt now mentioned, are only uſeful in occaſions 
where the enemy is ſo near as to be able to diſquiet the quarters, and 
ſhould not be looked on as general rules for every diſpoſition that can 
be made: the detachments and patroles are generally ſufficient, and they 
ſhould retire to the quarters guarded by the intrenched infantry, and with 
ſo much the greater reaſon, becauſe it is ſeldom there are guards mounted 
in the winter, or that the enemy ſhould be fo very near, as to render the 
detachments of dragoons or huſſars inſufficient. vb 


There 
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There are ſeldom any villages but what are ſurrounded by gardens, 
and theſe gardens by quickſet hedges, planks croſſed over one another, 
by ditches, or ground thrown up, forming a parapet ; there are alſo 
many villages, whoſe avenues are ſecured by barriers; but ſhould any of 
theſe defences be wanting, thick boards, or waggons, may be uſed in 
their ſtead, in order to render the quarters free, at leaſt, from being ſur- 
priſed, particularly as they are well guarded by infantry. In order 
for their being ſtill in a better ſtate of defence, there ſhould be loop- 
holes made in the houſes which are on the out-ſkirts of the village, and 
there ſhould be alſo trenches dug at theſe out-ſkirts, which will render 
the acceſs more difficult to the enemy. : 
In every quarter, whether in the firſt, ſecond, or third line, there ſhould 
be a guard formed of the troops lodged in it, and alſo a piquet ready to 
march on the firſt order. The poſt for the guards belonging to the quar- 
ters of the firſt line, ſhould be behind the barriers, or trenches, at the 
diſcretion of the commanding officer of each quarter; the ſame method 
muſt alſo be obſerved, with regard to the ſecond and third lines : the 
piquets ſhould be afſembled in the market-place, ſeparate from the reſt 
of the troops, who are not on duty, in order to march with the greater 
expedition; it is on theſe occaſions the thorough knowledge of a coun- 
try becomes very eſſential, as by that means will be known the road, 
by which the enemy can with moſt eaſe make an attempt upon the quar- 


ters: furniſhed with theſe lights, a general may take the propereſt mea- 


fares for oppoſing the enemy's deſigns, without over-fatiguing his troops. 


During the night, the guards of the quarters in the firſt line, and 
which are moſt expoſed, ſhould be doubled, if in the neighbourhood of 
the enemy ; the patroles of dragoons, or huſſars, ſhould, alſo, be con- 


ſtantly patroling during that time, and not return to the quarters till after 
ſun-r ile, | | 


If 
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If there ſhould be intelligence received of the enemy having formed 
any deſign upon one, or many quarters, as it is uncertain which he will 
attempt, half the troops in each quarter ſhould be under arms, and the 
remainder ready to take theirs ; the officers commanding in the quarters 
of the ſecond and third lines ſhould have notice to hold themſelves in 
readineſs on a particular ſignal; ſuch, for inſtance, as the diſcharge of 
two. pieces of .cannon, if the enemy's attack is upon the right; one, if 
upon the left; three, if in n, if he has beer 
different attacks. . 

In order for this, the general would be very exact in his ao) and 
give | in writing, ſuch motions and diſpoſitions, as he would have exe- 
cuted by each different body, as well as the parts to which he would 
have them march, according to circumſtances and the ſignals which have 
been given. 
If the general knows, or even | ſalpe@e tie enemy of FINE to 
come i in force, and attack the quarters, he ſhould order all the troops 
to repair to their particular alarm poſts, en a ſignal being given, and from 
thence to the general place of arms, ar field of battle. The general 
ſhould be the firſt man there, to be ready to iſſue his orders. 
If the quarters, of the firſt line are well choſen, and that by reinforcing 
them with the infantry of the fecond line, the ſituation of them be- 
comes advantageous, it would be unneceſſary to chuſe another; but if by 
the extent of the quarters, the troops, although well diſtributed as to 
the quarters, are not enough together to be ſufficiently ſtrong when at- 
tacked, it is chen the general place of arms becomes neceſſary, to aſſem- 
ble the whole of them, according to the arder given them. 

As ſoon as all the troops are under arms, ready to receive the enemy, 
and all the diſpoſitions are made, the general ſhould ſend out a large de- 
tachment of cavalry, preceded by huſſars, to examine the enemy's diſpo- 


ſition 
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ſition more nearly, and to receive the ſmall advanced parties, and which 
muſt certainly be repulſed : the detachment of cavalry, or dragoons, will 


cover the retreat of the huſſars, in caſe the enemy ſhould be too ſtrong. 


This laſt detachment ſhould not advance at too great a diftance from the 
main body of the army, the deſign of it being to protect the advanced 


huſſars, and not to fight: the officer commanding the huffars ſhould 


examine, as nearly as poſſible, into the ſtrength of the enemy, the diſpo- 


fition of his march, and the nature of the troops compoſing his army, 


whether cavalry, infantry, and artillery ; after this examination, he will 


inform the general of all that he has diſcovered, who, ue his report, 


will take the moſt exact and ready meaſures. 

It often happens that the enemy perceiving his deſigns diſcovered, 
and that proper meaſures are taken to counter- act him, will retire; 
his intention having only been to examine or ſurpriſe the quarters: then 
the general, whoſe chief object ought to be, to preſerve the tranquility 
of the quarters, without ſeeking to attack the enemy in his retreat, 
ſhould only cauſe him to be followed by the large detachment of huſſars 
that has before been obſerving him ; and which ſhould be ſuſtained by 
the detachment of cavalry, or dragoons. The huſſars may attack the 
rear-guard, if an opportunity offers, but they ſhould be cautious of do- 
ing it, unleſs they ſee the country clear before them ; neither ſhould they 
continue the purſuit too far, for fear of being attacked by the rear-guard, 
which will certainly be the caſe, if by leaving the quarters, or the corps 
of cavalry; too far behind them, they ſhould be too far advanced to re- 
ceive ready affiſtance, and becauſe they may be liable to fall into ſome 
ambuſcade : and it may be very probable that the enemy's whole inten- 
tion, in approaching the quarters, was to draw ſome of the troops be- 
longing to them into ſome ſnare. 
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When the huſſars have purſued the enemy a ſufficient length of time, 


and to ſuch a diſtance as to be ſecure of his retreat, they will leave the 
detachments which were advanced to obſerve him, and continue to ob- 


ſerve his motions; and they will return with the cavalry ſent out to ſuſ- 
tain them, and of which they will form the rear- guard. 

If, on the contrary, the general perceives the enemy is determined to 
attack him, he will then himſelf advance to examine his ſituation, and 


will regulate his own diſpoſition by the enemy's; or, if that which he 
already has choſen is good, he will, without making any alteration, wait 


the enemy's coming. 


It is very advantageous for an army to have the front of the firſt line 


covered with villages ſtrongly entrenched and guarded, ſupported by 


cavalry, or dragoons, and particularly when the army which attacks is 
uncovered and expoſed. Even when the latter is ſuperior, the general 


need only be careful to avoid a ſurprize ; neither ſhould he occupy too 
large a front, that the force of the troops may be encreaſed by their be- 


ing cloſer together, and that alſo each different body may be a mutual 
ſupport to. each other. 
It is on this occaſion that an army ſhould in appearance be reſolute ond 


Phe which firmneſs often makes an impreſſion on the enemy ; and the 


good diſpoſition which he obſerves in the troops ready to receive and give 


bim battle, may perhaps make him abandon his project of an attack, 


and leave the quarters in tranquility. 
There are often quarters ſo ſituated, as to be obliged to be ſeparate 


from the reſt, either owing to the nature of the country, to keep up a 
communication, to draw forage, or to raiſe contributions, although win- 


ter, in an enemy's country; theſe quarters being therefore the moſt 
expoſed, naturally draw the attention of the enemy, who will endeavour 
to take them: the officer commanding them, ought to follow the fame 

rules 
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rules which have been already given, whethet for an atthck]' © de Nhce, 
or a retreat, if attacked by a ſuperior force; but he ſhould never have 
recourſe to this expedient, till reduced to the laſt extremĩty; and ſudu¹dũd 
then conduct himſelf, as well as on every other occafion; with vigilamee, 
and by the ſame precautions which he would uſe for his defence, or to 
avoid being ſurpriſed. If the enemy is fo very ſuperior, as to render both 
courage and good diſpoſitions unavailing, he had better take the teſolu- 
tion of retreating, than obſtinately perſiſt in fighting on unequal terms; 
but nevertheleſs, a general ſhould not retreat, till after having tried the 


chance of war, and given time to the troops in the Ws e er quar- 

ters to come to his aſſiſtance. | 1 

A general often acquires more reputation by making a timely retreat, 
than by beating the enemy : it is very imprudent to perſiſt in maintain- 
ing a poſt, when the enemy's ſuperiority takes away all expectation of 
preſerving it; brutal courage is often more fatal than inexperience and 
timidity. For a general to have it in his power to retreat in ſecutity, 
and yet wait for the enemy in a diſadvantageous poſt, or where he will 
not be ſufficiently ſtrong to make a defence, is certainly a proof of in- 
capacity; but for a general to be beat by an equal force, and in 4 good 
poſt, after having defended himſelf to the utmoſt, ĩs only ſubmitting to 
fate; but yielding after a faint reſiſtance, is giving up to fear. 

The count of Lorges, who ſucceeded to the command of the army 
after the misfortune which France ſuſtained by the lofs of M. Turenne, 
ſhewed more ability in the retreat he made, than if he had attacked the 
enemy; that retreat was an homage to the ſuperior genius of M. de 
Turenne, and alſo ſhewed the modeſty of a great man; this was neither 
timidity nor inability on his part, ſince he charged the Imperial troops, 
who attacked the French army in its retreat, with a courage on that o- 
caſion "OP of the hero he ſucceeded. ' By retreating, he gained more 
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hoWelF HM if, regaräfng ond his 64h eburage kd the ply et ca. 
mündi ng in chief, he Had attacked the Imperialiſts and beat them. 
M. de Lottes was uhacquainted with the defighs" of M. de Turenne; 
who had alone examined the ſituation of the enemy; and having diſ- 
covered only one fabbufable paſſage to atrack them, "inſtead of waiting 
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CHAP. III. 
ot ce Vigilance neceſſary to be obſerved by e every command 


ing Officer in his Quarter, or Cantonment. 
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AS the ſeaſon towards the ai of a campaign is generally fo ſe- 
A vere, as to render it impoſſible for an army to continue in the 
field, the general ſhould therefore think of placing it in quarters. The 
meaſures for their ſecurity can be taken with the greater eaſe, becauſe 
the enemy being employed i in the fame manner, there will be no room 
to apprehend any diſturbance from him; or, even if he ſhould follow 
the army, after i it has broke up camp, his intention would be rather to 
be ſure of its retiring, than from any deſire of moleſting it in its march. 
The 7 army being arrived in its quarters, each different body muſt enter 
chat which i is appointed for it; and then the general will give inſtruc- 
tions to every officer commanding the quarters, after what manner he is 
to act, the precautions he is to take, in order to avoid being ſurpriſed, 
and the readineſs with which he is to ſend information of any intelligence 
he ſhall "receive concerning the enemy : every commanding officer 
ſhould be continually upon his guard; and, without letting the enemy 
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perceive he is too ' miſtruſtful, he ſhould take every precaution neceſſary 


to 
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even d en K. of an me and be ſhould alſo conduct manfelf in, 
the ſame manner for the ſecurity of one e 8 e e arge 4 
many Nat entruſted ta him. animax3 >nols bad odw 
As ſoon as the troops aq en and are eftablithed in a quarter, 
the commanding. officer ſhould examine all the out · ſkirts of it, and i in 
conſequence of that examination, ſhould determine upon the part Where 
poſts are moſt neceſſary, in order that they may be placed in them; 
afterwards he will appoint a place of arms, or general rendezvous, whete 
all the troops ſhall aſſemble on any notice they ſhall have concerning 
the enemy's „ motions, in order to be able to march readily, a op the. 
firſt order they r receive from the general. No perſon whatever ſhould C 
allowed to go out of the quarter, on any pretext, without leave from the 
commanding officer. When the officers ſet the example of ſtrictly ob- 
ſerying all orders,. the ſoldiers will neyer complain of the ſeverity of 


Yb 


cipline : the troops, when in quarters, are diſtributed in, the fame man-, 
ner as in camp, ſo many of them lodged together ; ; the commanding 
officer ſhould; make an officer bring him a report of the e he 
belongs to every day, both morning and night. _ To = 
A major ſhould be ordered to viſit the barracks every day, beſide that 
which an officer of every company ought to make, and of which he will, 
give an account to the commanding officer, Who, on his part, ſhould. 
every day viſit the qut-poſts, 3 in order, that he may f fatisfy himſelf 0 of every 
thing being in proper order. As ſoon as he has examined every polt, 
and informed himſelf of every thing relative to them, and alſo rec- 
tified what he has found wrong, | he ſhould 80 and give an ccou t of 
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his proceedings to the general; or if, by the nearneſs of the enemy, 01 or 
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che diſtance of the head-quarters from his, OWN, his abſence ſhould be 
unproper, it will then be ſufficient to ſend a major v with the detail of 


his 
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his quarter to the general : beach officer commanding a a quarter will b. 1 
N the ſame order, as well thoſe who are in- the rears as thoſe who are 
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| the moſt expoſed. | | "oP 5 4 
| | It 1 is a general rule, that it 1s abſolutely neceſſary always to have ad- L j 
| i vanced detachments ; ; It is by them the ſafety of the quarters is affured, 1 
Wh; or at leaſt protected from ſurprizes: this does not belong to the | | 
1 particular commanding officer of each quarter; it falls within the pro- x 
fl vince of the general who commands ; the others are only to obey. But | 

| lj ſtill, as a commandant ſhould always ſuppoſe himſelf liable to be attacked, | 

| | he ſhould conſequently uſe every precaution to avoid being furprized ; ; the | 
Wh duty of a commandant only is to be careful of the interior ſecurity of 
| 


the quarter, and that of the general to provide for the exterior, at the 


ſame time not neglecting its interior. 


Men of lazy diſpoſitions, which this multiplicity of precaution will 
tear from the arms of indolence, will ſometimes murmur at the general, 
and accuſe him of giving needleſs trouble. It is the duty of the officers 
to ſuppreſs theſe complaints, which ſerve only to diſgrace the authors 
of them; but neither the general, or a commandant, ſhould fail puniſh- 
ing thoſe they diſcover to be guilty of them : the glory of ſucceſs, 


which cannot fail being the conſequence of theſe precautions, will ſuffi- 


ciently indemnify them from ſuch idle flanderers. 


It is neither the number of the guards, nor their ſtrength, often 
barrafling, that conſtitutes” the ſecurity of one or of more quarters; it 
is the manner of diſpoſing and adapting them to the ſituation of 
places. In reality, what advantage would be derived from guards ex- 
tremely ſtrong, but which, from their diſtance from the others, could 
not receive aſſiſtance from them? Inſtead” therefore of theſe, guards 


placed at a reaſonable diſtance immediately join at the firſt ſignal, and 


form a little army, which ſeems to increaſe in proportion as it is attacked. 
| The 


, d , NIN „ 2 
The advanced —_ the ſtrict diſcipline of the troops, and th the 
vigilance of the commanders, are the ſources from whence ſpring the 


7712 
moſt glorious ſucceſſes. 


Although the enemy appears to be quiet, and is alſo at a diſtance from 
the quarters, the commandant ſhould nevertheleſs increaſe his vigilance. 
| That ſecurity which is founded upon diſtance, is always dangerous ; ; and 
that feigned tranquility of the enemy often proves to be a ſcheme to 
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ſurpriſe and conquer with greater eaſe, and which often ends in the 


Hit! 
ruin of many quarters. 


In a word, it is the general's duty to iſſue his orders for the 20 
of the quarters. A particular commandant is only the channel by 
which they are executed, and the explainer of them; but he mould never- 
theleſs be careful to perform even the minuteſt part of them : the greater 
liking will he appear to have for his buſineſs, and the troops under his 


command will obey him with a greater confidence. 


" 


EC HAP, IV, 
Of the particular Place of Arms for every Quarter. 


T HE place of arms, or rendezvous, is a place appointed for all 


the troops to aſſemble, in caſe of an alarm. | 
This place ſhould be fixed upon, according to the Gtuation. of hs 
ground, and the fort of troops quartered in the village. In an open 
country it 1s eaſy to fix upon a place of arms, becauſe the general has 
whatever ground he thinks neceſſary, If the village is ſituated, on the 
fide of a river, and that river divides the enemy and the, troops in the 
quarters, the place of arms ſhould be appointed in the high-ſtreet, or in 
the market-place, for infantry, that it may march together to the fide 


of 
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of the river, and take poſſeſſion of the houſes the neareſt to it, and 
which ſhould have loop-holes made in them. If there is an entrenched 
bridge over the river, belonging to the village, that ſhould be the place 
of arms; but in caſe of an attack, the guard of the bridge ſhould be 
reinforced and refreſhed from time to time. If the quarter is in a moun- 
tainous country, the place of arms ſhould be appointed upon a ſpot where 
the troops may aſſemble with eaſe, and from thence take poſſeſſion of 
the poſts which have been diſcovered : if cavalry is quartered in this ſort 
of country, the place of arms ſhould be fixed, if poflible, in the front 
of the quarter, or in ſome part where it can with great eaſe aſſernble, 
in order to march from thence to the general place of arms. Infantry 
quartered in a villa ge may for ſome time defend itſelf, and wait for 
aſſiſtance; but with regard to cavalry it is different: not that cavalry 
are ſuppoſed to be deficient in courage, or that they cannot diſmount, 
but unuſed to fire-arms, they will neither load or fire with the fame 
readineſs as the infantry ; and it is certain, that notwithſtanding all the 
courage of cavalry, a village that is attacked by infantry would be very 
ill defended by cavalry, and very ſoon carried; it therefore ſeems beſt 
for them to mount, and afſemble at the place of arms appointed, in or- 
der to march from thence to the general place of arms, having firſt 
taken care to ſend off all the baggage, which, as well as the troops, 
ought to have a place appointed to aſſemble at on the firſt order. 


As there will be no reaſon to apprehend a ſurprize, after having taken 
the precautions already mentioned for the ſecurity of the quarters, there 
will be time ſufficient for the commandant to cauſe the carriages to be 
loaded, and march to the place appointed for their joining again. 

It is alſo neceſſary to be obſerved, that if the quarter is occupied by 
cavalry, the place of arms ſhould not be appointed either in the market- 


place or in the ſtreets, becauſe of the confuſion which will be occa- 
ſioned 
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ſioned by the parties ho come there to aſſemble, particularly if the 


ſtreets are narrow, which is very often the caſe in villages : although 
diſorder muſt be ayoided as much as poſſible, it is generally occaſioned by 
the eagerneſs” of the troopers to mount; infantry are aſſembled with 
leſs trouble, they are ſooner under arms, ſooner paraded, and are 


immediately ready to march. With regard to cavalry, the diſorder will 
+ Nill be increaſed if the enemy makes an attack in the night, a circumſtance 
-- which/often happens; which diſorder never is ſo great, if there is only 


infantry in the quarter. If there are any dragoons in the village, as 
they are trained up to ſerve on foot as well as on horſeback, they ſhould 
obſerve the ſame rule that is laid down for the infantry. As for the huſſars, 
inſtead of retreating to the general place of arms, like the cavalry, as 


ſoon as they ſhall have received information that the enemy is on his 


march, after having given notice to all the quarters and to the general, 
they ought to afſemble at their particular place of arms, and from thence 


march on before, to examine the enemy's diſpoſition, to protect the ad- 


vanced detachments, to endeavour to ſtop the enemy, in order to give 
the general ſufficient time to aſſemble his troops, ahd to make his 
diſpoſitions. 

- We' ſhall not dwell longer on this ſubject, becauſe the ſpot proper 
for a place of arms intirely depends upon the ſituation of the ground, 
and the nature of the troops quartered in each village, and more parti- 
cularly upon the prudence of the general, and every commandant under 


him. It will be ſufficient to add, that a general's principal attention ſhould 


be to ſecure his retreat: it is laid down as an invariable rule that a general 
ſhould never advance, eſtabliſh the quarters, the cantonments,” or engage 
in any other ſort of military movement, without ſecuring every place 1 in 
the rear of his army, nor without m. welf examined them. 


W CHAP. 
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CHAP. V. 


Of the General Place of Arms for many Quarters, 


N order to eſtabliſh. the quarters properly, it is very eſſential for the 
1 general to have an exact knowledge of the ſituation of every vil- 
lage encloſed within the circle of them, in order to know which of 
them are moſt, or leaſt expoſed to the enemy's incurſions. 

Some villages may be covered on one fide by a river, or by canals ; on 
another ſide by moraſſes, in ſuch a manner as to leave but one opening to 
the enemy : in which caſe the general place of arms for all the troops 
ought to be appointed oppoſite to this opening. The general alſo ſhould 
do his utmoſt, to render this poſition as advantageous as the ground will 
admit of, and ſhould, if poſſible, have it ſuſtained on the right or on 
the left, by a moraſs, or a village ; if there are two villages, ſerving as 
ſupports to the two wings, they ought to be entrenched and filled with 
infantry, as has been already remarked : if the right can be ſupported 
by a river, and the left by a moraſs, it will be a very eligible diſpoſition, 
and the order of battle will alſo be ſtronger in infantry. -The place 
of arms ſhould be choſen in ſuch a manner, as neither to be ſurrounded, 
or to allow the enemy to preſent a larger front than that oppoſed ta 
him. See the TwexnTY-THiRD PLATE. 

The diſpoſition of the troops ſhould be regulated by the nature of 
the country; if an open one, the infantry ſhould be placed in the 
center, the cavalry upon the wings, but the whole upon two lines, with 
a a reſerve compoſed of ſome brigades of infantry, and all the dragoons. 
If it is a country interſperſed with thickets, and ſmall plains, it is pro- 
bable, that ſome platoons of infantry, mixed among the cavalry, might 


prove 
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prove advantageous. As cavalry, when the country proves mountainous, 
can be of no great ſervice, it ſhould be placed in the rear, as was done 
by Hamilcar at the battle of Hache, againſt the African rebels : general 
rules, however, can only be given; circumſtances, and the ſitua- 
tion of ground, uſually determining the difpoſition and the evolutions 
of troops. 
The poſt for the huſſars has been already fixed in the firſt line 
with the infantry, in order to ſhorten the diſtance of the patroles, 
the ſcouting detachments, and alſo to advance readily on the firſt news 
of the enemy's approach, that either by ſtopping, or amuſing him, the 
troops may have ſufficient time, to fulfil the general's orders; and as 
ſoon as the commanding officer of the huſſars judges that the troops are 
aſſembled at the general place of arms, or on the field of battle, he 
ought to retreat; and according to the orders he has received from the 
general, and the fituation of the ground occupied by the troops, he will 
divide his huſlars in two parties, or remain in one only, and will take 
poſt upon the flanks, in order to prevent the enemy from ſurrounding the 
main body, and to be alſo able to flank the enemy, at the time he makes 
his attack. Should this happen in a mountainous country, the huſſars, 
after having examined the enemy's diſpoſition, and endeavoured to retard 
his march, ſhould retire with the cavalry, as they cannot be of any 
farther ſervice. | 

This retreat of the huſſars from before the enemy, can be effected 
with the greater eaſe, as the general may cauſe thoſe troops of horſe or 
dragoons who firſt arrive at the general place of arms, to advance, in 
order to ſuſtain or aſſiſt them in repulſing the enemy, in caſe he is not 
very ſtrong. 
It may alſo happen that theſe quarters are ſituated in a country ex- 
poſed on all ſides, and diſpoſed after ſuch a manner, that the enemy 
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has it in his power to attack which ever of them he judges proper. In 
which caſe, vigilance becomes equally neceſſary for all the troops, whe- 
ther of the firſt, ſecond, or third line; and each line alſo ſhould be as 
exact, and-as much upon its guard, as if it had no expeQation of being 
aſſiſted. 

The general ſhould be acquainted with every different ſituation of the 
country, and make choice of ſuch a ſpot, either for a general, or a par- 
ticular place of arms, as ſhall be the leaſt liable to an attack, and where, 
alſo, the troops can the moſt readily aſſemble ; provided that by this poſi- 
tion the troops cover the quarters. The particular place of arms for 
each brigade, whether infantry, cavalry, or dragoons, ought to be ap- 
pointed at the general place of arms. In order for which, there ſhould. 
be an order of battle drawn out, by means of which, every brigadier, 
colonel, or major, can know the ground he is to occupy. He ſhould 
alſo go and examine it upon the ſpot, in order to prevent his being miſ- 
taken, ſuppoſing it ſhould become neceſſary to make the troops march 
there. 

In caſe of a cry to arms, the major of every particular quarter ought 
to be the firſt at the alarm-poſt, or place of arms of the quarter, in order 
to arrange the troops; and likewiſe the major-general, with his brigade- 
majors, ſhould for the ſame reaſon, be as ſoon as poſſible at the general 
place of arms. There ought to be a very ſevere puniſhment allotted for 
the brigade, or regiment, that does not aſſemble in proper time. The 
general ſhould advance toward the enemy, in order to examine his diſ- 
poſition, and by that regulate the attack, his defence, or his retreat; 
but he ſhould never indulge thoughts of the latter, till abſolutely forced 
to it. 


CHAP. 
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C HAP. VI, 
Of Guards of Horſe and Vedets. 


T is ſeldom cuſtomary to place guards of horſe, advanced of the 
I winter-quarters,. in order to cover them; but it may nevertheleſs 
ſometimes happen, that the proximity of the enemy, and the con- 
tinual incurſions of his light troops into the neighbourhood of the quar- 
ters, may render them abſolutely neceſſary: it is right, therefore, to mark. 
out where they ought to be placed, to eſtabliſh their duties, to point out 
the manner in which they ſhould guard againſt ſurpriſes, and the diſpo- 
ſitions and evolutions they ſhould make uſe of when attacked. 

Theſe rules may, perhaps, be ſeldom applicable to practice, either 
becauſe the front of the winter-quarters will be protected by a river de- 
fended by infantry, or becauſe the continual patroles, and the advanced de- 
tachments will be ſufficient; and alſo, becauſe the cavalry ſhould be ſuffered. 
to remain in quiet, that it may be in a condition of entering upon the next 
campaign, entirely recruited and complete : but they are by no means 
ſuppoſed to be unneceſſary for the guards which are in the front of a 
camp, and which alſo contribute to its ſecurity ; advanced detachments 
always conſtituting the greateſt ſecurity of either camp or quarters, 
they are therefore particularly deſerving of attention. 

The diſtance which a guard of horſe is advanced before a camp, or- 
quarter, ſhould be regulated by. the nature of the country; but what- 
ever may be their ſituation, they ſhould always have a place of ſupport 
behind them ; which ought to be formed of guards of intrenched infantry, 
to which the guards of horſe. ſhould retreat, if attacked. From theſe 


guards 
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guards of horſe, a cornet ſhould be detached with a certain number of 
troopers, who ſhould be advanced about thirty or forty paces; this ad- 
vanced poſt is called the ſmall guard, and the troopers taken from this 
advanced poſt, and placed in the front, are called vedets. 

The reaſon for eſtabliſhing vedets is, becauſe the guard cannot 
be continually -on horſeback, and conſequently, cannot diſcover to a 
proper diſtance: the vedets give notice as ſoon as they ſee any troops, 
that the guards may have time to mount, and be in a condition of re- 
ceiving the enemy; there are different manners of placing them, ac- 
cording to the ſituations of places and ground. 

It is to be obſerved, that it is always proper to poſt them double, and 
that alſo they are taken from the ſame regiment, as well as the guards 
from the ſame brigade. They ought to be double, that whenever they 
make any diſcovery, one may be detached to give notice to the ſmall 
guard, and give time for the officer commanding -it, to fend 'word to the 
guard. Secondly, that they may keep each other more vigilant. Third- 
ly, that whilſt one obſerves every thing on one ſide, the other keeps a 
look out on the other, and by that means render it impoſſible for 
any thing to come into the plain, without being ſeen either by one or 
the other. They ſhould be poſted, if poſſible, upon ſmall heights, or 
upon croſs-ways, in order to occupy the avenues;; they ought to be at 
the diſtance of ſixty or eighty paces at moſt from the ſmall guard ; there 
ſhould be two on one fide, and two on another. The ſame rule will be 
obſerved with regard to a greater number. A greater diſtance will pre- 
vent them from hearing, even with regard to challenging. Neither 
ſhould both of them ever quit their poſt at the ſame time but one ſhould 
always remain, whilſt the other goes to inform the ſmall guard, of what 
he has ſeen, or what diſcovery he has made. They ſhould allow nobody 
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to approach ; and for fear of being ſurpriſed, they muſt 2295 all who 
would paſs, and conduct them to the guard. 

At retreat beating, the officer commanding the guard muſt withdraw 
his ſmall guard and his vedets,. and. when they have all joined, he will 
remain a quarter of an. hour in order of battle; at the expiration of 
which time, he will retire under cover of the fire of the intrenched in- 
fantry that ought to be in his rear. | | 

The ſame guard of infantry may ſerve for many guards of horſe; 
guards ſhould never be unneceflarily increaſed ; the ſole object in view 
being the ſecurity of the camp, it is fulfilled whenever there are the 
guards neceſlary for it. 

Sentinels are appointed to the ſmall guards and to the vedets, as ſoon 
as the guard of horſe is fixed on its night-poſt. They "ought to be 
placed, as much as poſſible, in low places, becauſe that in the dark, they 
can better. diſcern what comes from-above them. If the vedets guard a 
quarter, they ſhould permit no perſon whatever to enter, or come out of 
it: if a camp, they will let nothing go out, unleſs it ſhould be detach- 
ments; and even then, they ſhould have an order from the command- 
ing officer of the guard, to permit them to paſs. It is the ſame with re- 
gard to a detachment that returns; the vedets ought to ſtop it, and one of 
two ſhould be detached to give notice to the commandant of the guard. 
As ſoon. as the officer commanding it ſhall have got his party mounted, 
he will detach an officer with ſome troopers to go and examine it. 

Although an officer ſhould at all times be ſtrictly exact in whatever re- 
lates to the ſervice, . yet he ſhould be more particularly careful during 
the night than in the day, that being the time moſt favourable for ſur- 
priſes, as thoſe who are not immediately on duty are aſleep, and cannot 
ſo readily give their aſſiſtance; but during the day, beſides every body's 
attention being taken up with obſerving the enemy, they are ſooner under 


arms, 
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arms, ſooner in readineſs to march, neither is Mer any great reaſon to 


be apprehenſive of confuſion. 


The ſmall guards ought to be changed in the following manner. When 


the time of relieving them is come, if it is the cornet who commands 


the ſmall guard, the lieutenant will take the number of troops intended, 
as well for the ſmall guard as for the vedets, and will go and poſt himſelf 
on the right of him who is to be relieved; this laſt will be mounted, 


ſword in hand. The two officers commanding theſe two parties will 
approach each other, and the one to be relieved will give the counter- 


ſign to him that is come to take his place. The corporals of the two 
troops ſhould go together, and relieve the vedets, becauſe thoſe on duty 


can only be relieved by thoſe who poſted them; as ſoon as they are all 


relieved, the two corporals will return to the two troops which are drawn 
up. That which is to remain will take up the ground of the other, 
which by wheeling to the left, on the right will join the guard. 

It ſhould be obſerved that, as ſoon as the officer to relieve ſets out from 
the guard, the officer to be relieved ſhould ſend out and obſerve him, 
notwithſtanding he is come from the guard. Theſe precautions 
ought never to appear ſuperfluous to intelligent minds, which know the 
conſequences attending the leaſt negligence, in the buſineſs of war. 
The guard going to relieve another ſhould proceed in the ſame manner. 

Whenever the ſmall guards are relieved, the guards ſhould be on 
horſeback, and during the night it ſhould always be fo, although near to | 
a body of infantry. 

The captain, the lieutenant, and the cornet, muſt go their rounds, 
each in his turn, and muſt viſit the ſmall guard, and the vedets, to ſee if 


they are vigilant, whether they remember their counterſign, and whe- 


ther they are alert upon their poſts. This round, which ſhould com- 


mence an hour after they have been poſted, ought to be made every two 


hours. 
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hours. The officers ſhould at all times be vigilant, but more eſpecially ſo 
when the enemy is near; without this ſtrictneſs there is great danger of 
being taken, and there needs nothing more than a diſaſter of that ſort to 
occaſion the intire ruin of many quarters. 

A guard is generally attacked by huffars only, or by other detach- 
ments of horſe or dragoons, fent by the enemy's general to annoy the 
army, and to endeavour to carry off ſome of the guards; exploits whoſe 
ſucceſs always does honour to the perſon who undertakes them, but 
which are attended with but little advantage to' the army, and to the 
general who cauſes them to be put in execution : nevertheleſs, theſe tri- 
fling advantages may have very conſiderable conſequences, from the in- 
formations which may be given by the guard that is taken, by the en- 
couragement which they give to him who has ſucceeded, and T7 the diſ- 
heartening the army from which they are taken. 

By taking the precautions above mentioned, it is almoſt impoſſible 
for an officer to be taken; the great danger he runs of being taken 
is, in caſe he ſhould be ſurpriſed. To avoid this inconvenien- 
cy, his whole guard ſhould be kept mounted during the night, 
and always half of it in the day time; the other half ſhould al- 
ways have their bridles in readineſs, to bridle their horſes, and 
mount at the firſt order. As the officer will be appriſed by his 
vedets of the enemy's march, he will have time for thoſe who 
are on foot to mount their horſes : in this ſituation he may be beaten, 
but he cannot be taken; neither will he be beaten, unleſs his troop 
breaks: but if, when he ſees the enemy coming to him, he forms his 
guard in two bodies; if each of theſe bodies detaches a ſmall one from 
it, which keeps upon the flanks of the right and left; if theſe little 
troops by their fire, though not a great one, can at leaſt keep the enemy 
at a little diſtance, and if the two bodies retreat one after the other to 
Vo rx. II. F 
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the poſt of infantry, which ought, as has been ſaid, to be ſo near as to 
cover them, this officer will not be beat; he will have retreated in a 
ſoldier-like manner, which is all to be expected from a common guard. 
He is not placed in advance to fight, but to give information; more no- 
tice ſhould be taken of an officer - behaving in this manner than of an 
another, who only conſulting his own courage, inſtead of retiring; 
marches to the enemy, and even beats him; becauſe the one has done 
his duty, and that the other, in a fit of raſhneſs,. has exceeded his orders, 
and ſo much the more, as it will be with great difficulty that he carr 
beat him, becauſe that the enemy is undoubtedly come with a-ſtrength- 
ſo ſufficient, as not to be beaten by ſo ſmall a number... 1 

Beſides the advanced detachments, the guards conſtitute the Abet; 
of a quarter, or a camp, and conſequently, they cannot be too exact in 
their duty. The officers who command them ſhould never be afraid of 
fatiguing them too much; they ſhould extend their endeavours for pre- 
venting the quarters, or the camp which they cover, from being diſ- 
turbed, or at leaſt to have ſuch timely intelligence, that the troops may 
have time to take their arms. What unhappy. conſequences may attend 
the taking of a guard, and what anguiſh muſt an officer commanding a 
guard covering a quarter, feel, when by his being taken, the enemy hath- 
an opportunity of entering the quarter, and deſtroying the troops within 
it? If it is the guard of a camp, what trouble does not its being taken 


occaſion in the army? The negligence of one man only may occaſion 


confuſion among fifty thouſand, and cauſe part of them to periſh, eſpe-- 
cially when it is in a poſt, on which the ſafety of the troops depends; 
and if it is any quarters, it may be the loſs of five or n of coun 
try that the troops ocrupied- e d bee donde manpig but bos 


Although it is almoſt impoſſible not to fall into ſome error, ail that 
is no alleviation of the diſtreſs it may occaſion; but an active and vigi- 
lant 
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lant officer who loyes his duty will very ſeldom do it, or if he docs, he 
will ſo quickly remedy it, that the enemy will not have time to take 
adyantage of it. on þ ND 5d: or Ig. ei done nns SAi-tiblo! 
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T is not ſufficient for the dive of the quarters, that 1 are well 
155 diſtributed, that the guards of horſe are poſted on the outſide, and 
guards of foot on the inſide, and that patroles alſo are added to them; 
detachments muſt be ſent out in advance of the guards, in order to make 
diſcoveries. Theſe detachments will advance into the country according 
to the ſituation of it, or the diſtance of the enemy, taking care not to 
expoſe themſelves too much, particularly, as they are not ſent out with 
an intention of fighting, nor even of diſturbing the enemy in his quar- 
ters, but merely to ſecure their own, and preſerve the tranquility of the 
troops in them, and enable them to recover the fatigues of the campaign. 
A quarter ſhould never be imagined to be totally ſecure, whilſt there 
are only guards before it: it would not be difficult for the enemy to 
come cloſe up to them, particularly if the country is encloſed, either in 
day or night time, and if it is an open country in the night time only. 

It is probable that if the enemy can get up to the guards and charge 
them, the troops which are in the quarters will not be aſſembled, or 
ready to receive the enemy; at beſt, there will be only the guard of foot 
and the piquet, which would be but of very little ſervice in caſe of a 
ſurprize. If the enemy ſucceeds in puſhing the guards, he will enter 
the quarters with them, while others of his parties ſurround them. 


F 2 Detachments 
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Detachments in advance ef the quarters are abſolutely heceflary eveit 
when there are guards; they ſhould be encreaſed, according to the num 
bet of the — and in nne to the n of country to be 
guard ed. 95614. 3110] 11 Um. nog Num 2E 

Theſe detachments ſhould march ſeparately i in the front, and they ſhout 
occupy 'as''muich country as poſſible upon the flanks ; they muſt march 
upon the roads leading to the enemy. In the day time they muſt ſcour 
the hedges, thickets,” and woods, the villages, the hollows, and every fort 
of place that may ſerve for an ambuſcade; in the night time they muſt 
draw nearer the quarter, and remain at the diſtanee of at leaſt four hun- 
dred paces, and even farther if the country is open. In the night, de- 
tachments muſt march very leiſurely, not advancing, but croſſing each 
other, and beſide the word given out in orders, they will ſtill have ano- 
ther particular one to know each other. Every now and then they muſt 
ſtop and liſten, in order to diſcover whether they can hear any thin g: 
the officers commanding the detachments ſhould avoid fighting, till the 
laſt extremity; they ſhould be fenfible that the ſole intention of their 
bein g ordered to advance is to preſerve the quarters from a ſurprize. 

- Theſe detachments ſhould not continue out above fix or eight hours, 
and conſequently ſhould never diſmount. If there are any huſſars in the 
quarters, they ſhould be employed in theſe detachments preferably to 
any other troops, as they are better calculated to ſcour a country than 
cavalry, or even dragoons, their horſes are more in wind, and fatigue - 
themſelves leſs, and it is alſo the fort of war natural to huſſars. 

As ſoon as theſe detachments are returned, others ſhould be ſent out 
for the ſame purpoſe, as the quarters ſhould never be uncovered in front. 
If theſe detachments hear any thing in the night, the commanding offi- 
cer ſhould ſend to diſcover what it is, and will afterwards convince him- 
ſelf of the truth of it: if it ſhould be occaſioned by troops, he will 
directly 
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direQly, fend. an huſſar to the cammanding officer of one of the guaids, 
if there are any in the front of the quatters 3 but if not, than to the 
commandant of the firſt quarter, who will give notice to the general. 
He muſt conceal himſelf in ſome place, from whence, without being dif+ - 
covered, he will with greater caſe be. able to form a judgment of what 
is marching towards him; and when he ſhall be more confirmed they 
are enemies, he will ſend a ſecond huſſar to give notice to the firſt poſt, 
who will. inform the general, and; will always continue to obſervs their 
motions by marching either on their flank, or. before. them. | 

On the arrival of the firſt huſſar, the. general will put tl his 
troops under arms, and order the reſt to hold themſelves in readineſs to 


take theirs, but without noiſe: he will make his diſpoſition in ordert to 


receive the enemy, neither muſt he forget to ſend notice to the com- 
mandants of the quarters neareſt his own. On the firſt _— of a 
piſtol, all the out detachments: muſt re-enter the quarters. bor qo 

If the commanding officer, of the detachment 38 pul en 
does not find any places proper to conceal himſelf, and if he cannot well. 
diſtinguiſh the number of the enemy, alter having ſent-to give notice, he 
will march in the front of the party that came towards him, as if he 
made the advance guard to it, and as ſoon as he judges that the firſt and 
ſecond huſſar are arrived at the quarters, he will diſpatch a third to confirm 
the intelligence of the two firſt. As for himſelf, he will always, as much 
as poſſible, be in front, or the flanks, without being ſeen,, obſerving the 
march of the enemy, and trying to find out by the noiſe made by the 
troops in marching, whether there is infantry and cavalry, and to form a 
near gueſs of the force they may conſiſt of. 

As ſoon as he ſhall be within two hundred paces of, * 8 key 


ſhall judge that the troops within them have had time to get under arms, 


and that the diſpoſitions are made, to receiye the enemy, he will give 
| notice 
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notice by firing. It is this firſt fire that ſhould ſerve as a ſignal for the 
detachments that are without to return. They will all endeavour to 
meet at the place where they heard it, and will „if poſſible, impede the 
march, of the enemy, in order to give more time to the commandant to 
make his diſpoſitions, to get his troops in order, and be in readineſs to 
give the enemy a warm reception. IX 

It has been already ſaid, that on the account brought by the huſſar 
1 the detachment which has met the enemy, the general ſhould im- 
mediately get part of the troops under arms, and order the reſt to be ready 
to ſtand to theirs; but as ſoon as the ſecond huſſar is arrived, all the 
troops ſhould be got under arms, without waiting the arrival of the third ; 
there ſhould. never be any time loſt in making diſpoſitions, ' notwithſtand- 
ing the particulars of ãt may have been. ſettled beforehand. An attack 
during the night generally produces confuſion, and the orders, although 
given with great propriety, are never ſo exactly and readily executed as 
in the day; but as the proper orders, in caſe of an attack, are undoubt- 
edly given to every officer commanding a quarter, it is their buſineſs to 


88 


carry them into execution as ſpeedily, and with as much filence as poſſi- 


ble: the general ſhould alſo mount his horſe, viſit his poſts, and be him- 
ſelf an eye-witneſs of all his orders being put in execution. If theſe 
precautions are obſerved, it ſeems very difficult for quarters to be ſur- 
priſed; they will be in a condition to receive, and even repulſe the 
enemy, provided that the advanced. detachments are mindful of the rules 
now given. 
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of the Diſtance to which Detachments aan e adhance. * 


FTE R having obſerved that the quarters cannot perngin'/ire ths 
A unleſs care is taken to ſend out proper detachments, and 
that whatever vigilance a general may obſerve for the ſafety of the in- 
terior parts of the quarters, will prove inſufficient, unleſs he alſo extends 
his care to thoſe which are exterior; it is neceſſary, therefore, to ſay 
ſomething relative to the diſtance which the detachments may venture to 
go; but which it is impoſſible to be deciſive upon, as it depends upon 
the ſituation of the country, the diſtance of the enemy, and upon 19800 
other accidental circumſtances. us 

If the country is open, and the detachments meet neither "ROE or 
narrow paſſes, between the quarters and the enemy, it is impoſſi- 
ble for them to advance too far, provided they do not expoſe thema 
ſelves to the danger of being cut off, by neglecting the precautions ne- 
ceflary for ſecuring the rear; their orders are not to fight, their duty 
being only to examine thoroughly, every thing they meet with in the 
plain, whether buſhes; hollows, woods or villages. Theſe detachments 
ſhould endeavour: to gain intelligence in every town, village and hamlet; 
and inform themſelves whether the enemy makes incurſions into the 
country, at what diſtance he is from the quarters, if there are any 
rivers between them, if there are bridges and fords upon theſe rivers, 
if the enemy has poſts on them, of what nature they are, and whether 
or not they are intrenched. | 

| Whenever the detachments find a plain, they ſhould not ſhew them- 
ſelves,. but, on the contrary, ſhould: keep. themſelves in ſome place, from 


whence 
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whence they may be able to make diſcoveries, and remain unſeen them- 
ſelves. Whenever they perceive any villages at the diſtance of a quar- 
ter, or half a league, the commandant ſhoutd detach ſome huffars, or 
if he has none with him, ſome dragoons, to aſk queſtions, and bring 
ſome of the peaſants belonging to the villages to him, and particularly 
the burgo-maſters, or principal inhabitants, if they can ſecure them: 
by means of whom he will be able to gain information of the enemy, 
whether he is in detachment or in full force, whether he has been at the 
village, apd by what road he marches. If nothing is to be got out of 
them, either by promiſes or. threats, the commandant ſhould conduct 
them to the general; if they ſtill remain obftinate, they ſhould be 
threatened with impriſonment ; and ſhould: they after that perſiſt in their 
ſilence, they ſhould be threatened with having their village pillaged, 
and reduced to aſhes, if the * advances without their giving no- 
tice of it. x1 . 

A guard of a ſhould be poſted upon the brides, -or in'the nar- 


roweſt paſſes, through which the enemy. will:be obliged to march, in his 


way to attack the quarters: this guard will be a means of facilitating the 
retreat of the detachments, which ought to advance beyond it, and even 


when theſe bridges, or defiles, are at. half. a league diſtance, they will 


ſerve to give notice to the quarters, in caſe the advanced detachments are 
attacked ; and for the ſpeedier conveyance of intelligence, this guard 
ſhould have two orderly huſſars aſſigned to it. 


If theſe. advanced detachments ars attacked, they ſhould” fall 58 


upon the above mentioned guard, which. re- united to the detach 
ſhauld ſtand its ground at the bridge, or defile; in order to give the _ 
ral time to ſend aſſiſtance, and to get the troops under arms. 

The general is not to fix upon the number of troops to be ſent to their 


aſſiſtance, till he ſhall have received a ſecond information by a note, brought 


to 
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to him by the ſecond orderly huſſar, from the officer commanding the 
poſt of infantry, and by which he will be informed of the enemy's 
ſtrength. The officer commanding the poſt of infantry, at the bridge, 
or the defile, ought to take proper meaſures to ſecure and maintain his 
poſt, till ſuch time as he ſhall be able to receive affiſtance from the 
quarters. | d te 4 
The ſecurity of the quarters, or cantonments, conſiſts in the number 
of ſmall detachments, continually ſent out to examine into the condi- 
tion of the exterior diſpoſitions, to prevent the enemy from approach- 
ing them, and alſo to give ſuch timely notice of his motions, that the 
troops may take to their arms, and be in readineſs to receive him. 1 
The general ſhould be particularly careful in his choice of the officers, 
to whom he entruſts the command of theſe detachments ; and it is' by 
their prudence and talents, not by their age nor rank, that he ſhould de- 
termine ; the ſafety of the quarters, and conſequently that of the whole 
army depends upon them. Moderation and reflection are more condu- 
cive to the ſucceſs of theſe detachments, than bravery and eagerneſs to 


engage. 


MA r. fg 
Of what is neceſſary to be done in Caſe of falſe Alarms. 


Watchful and vigilant enemy will never fail of giving a real or 
A. falſe alarm to the quarters, whenever he has opportunites, which 


are generally in his own power. He often propoſes no other advantage 


than that of diſturbing the troops, and fatiguing them by keeping them 


always upon their guard; or that in the end, by having amuſed the gene- 


ral ſo frequently with falſe attempts, he may expect to ſucceed in a real ; 
Vo I. II. G one ; 
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one ;- and ſhould the general, in conſequence of this, abate of his vigi- 
lance, his example will ſoon communicate to each particular com- 
mandant, and extend to the troops, from whom the enemy may at leaſt 
take ſome quarters. 

But a wiſe and prudent general knows how to guard againſt theſe in- 
conveniencies, by the order he eſtabliſhes in his quarters, and by taking 
the neceflary precautions for their ſecurity, by ordering the infantry to 
take their arms without beat of drum, and by making the cavalry mount 
without a trumpet, fo that the enemy deceived by this filence, and ima- 
gining the troops aſleep, comes to fall upon them ; but as ſoon as they 
find them under arms, the enemy's ſurprize will contribute to his defeat, 
or at leaſt make him abandon his enterprize, and retreat, in doing which 
he will be very much harraſſed. 

It is on ſuch occaſions that a general's genius becomes conſpicuous ; he 
ſhould not only know in what manner to ſecure his quarters, but he 
ſhould alſo turn to his own advantage thoſe very diſpoſitions made uſe of 
by the enemy againſt him. This ſeems probable, and if practiced with 
ſucceſs, the general will have nothing farther to apprehend from falſe 
alarms, as the enemy will be convinced of the alertneſs of his troops; 
but ſtill he ſhould not purſue his adyantage too far, for fear of ſome am- 
buſcade : nevertheleſs, whilſt he ſees the country clear before him, he 
ſhould take every advantage of the enemy's ſurprize, and charge him as 
briſkly as poſſible. | | | 

It is always neceſſary to get che te008 under arms without noiſe, 
filence on all occaſions being a very favourable circumſtance, by means 
of it the commander makes his orders better heard, and they are exe- 
cuted with greater readineſs. There again reſults another advantage 
from ſilence, particularly on this occaſion; which is, that if the enemy 


does not come within reach of the quarters, and has only preſented him- 
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ſelf with a view of diſturbing them, he will have no reafon to flatter 
himſelf with having alarmed them, or of having made the troops con- 
tinue the whole night, of the whole day under arms. 

The natural conſequence of this ſilence, which does not prevent the 
quarters from being upon their guard, will be, that the enemy angry or 
diſheartened, at being thus traverſed in his deſigns, will forbear giving 
falſe alarms, and the quarters will of courſe remain in tranquility ; and 
the enemy will himſelf endeavour to recover the fatigues which he has 
undergone in fruitleſs attempts. 

As for the horſe, they on the ſignal for mounting, muſt neceffarily oc- 
caſion diſorder, particularly in the night; on theſe occafions therefore 
they ſhould mount by word of command, for whatever good order there 
may be in the quarters, the trumpets on one ſide, the cries on another, 


the hurry in ſaddling the horſes, the confuſion in finding their arms, will 


occaſion great confuſion in the orders, and make them very ill underſtood ; 
quarters when in this confuſion, may be very eaſily carried by an inferior 
number of troops, whoſe original intention was, perhaps, only to give 
a falſe alarm, or to examine the ſituation of them. 

In general, the good order maintained in the quarters depends upon 
the capacity of the officer commanding them, on his vigilance, and on 
the good diſcipline he cauſes to be obſerved. It is by fuch a conduct, 
that inſtead of having any thing to fear, he turns every attempt againſt 
himſelf to the diſadvantage of the enemy ; and the reputation he will by 


this means gain with the enemy, will procure him ne ſcarcely 
to be Pee | OT. 


reaſon of the ſcarcity of forage ; and that although the quarters are ſitu+ 


' ſhort, by entrenching the quarter, as has. been already mentioned in the 
- ſecond chapter of the third book: | 


- 
6 * 


and place themſelves behind the trenches; and although their fire will 


poſt in the ſame manner, it is nevertheleſs certain, that by firmneſs and 
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Alt ter what manner the Detachments and Guards of Horſe be- 


longing to a Quarter ſhould be conducted: "A what Method 
they ſhould take, when obliged to give way, to — 
0 che n entering t _ * with them, 


Os 


* ſometimes happens that the ub is based at a diſtance from 
the infantry, either becauſe of the ſituation of the country, or by 


I 


ated in the rear, the enemy by marching ſome diſtance about, may attack 
them, and expect to carry them, without apprehending any danger from 
the neighbouring quarters. Thus circumſtanced, the officer command- ; 
ing them ought to double his vigilance, by eſtabliſhing guards in front, 3 | 


"ſending out patroles, encreaſing the number of detachments ;. and, in 


As the enterprize formed by the enemy upon this quarter, will require 
ſpirit and vivacity, it cannot be executed but by cavalry, huſſars, or dragoons, 
in order that they may retire with greater eaſe, whether they ſucceed or 
not; therefore the troops in the quarter conſiſting of cavalry, they are 
on equal footing, except that the quarter being intrenched, the troops 
may remain on foot, occupy the houſes which have loop-holes in them, 


not be fo briſk as that of infantry, becauſe they are not uſed to defend a 


a good diſpoſition, they may expect to repulſe the enemy, and baffle 
; him, 
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kim in his enterprize, more particularly as the attack is made with 
cavalry, whoſe fire is not more to be. dreaded than that of the cayalry 
defending the quarter. - This obſervation, although right as to the 
cavalry and huſſars, is not ſo with regard to the dragoons, who are 

armed like the infantry, are exerciſed in the ſame ——_— _ wo ex- 


cellent i in the evolutions of infantry. 


Whenever the enemy would attack a quarter, and TY doe ſtolen 
marches during the night been able ta approach near enough without be- 
ing perceived, he will then march on briſkly; and his advanced guard, 
which without doubt is ſtrong, will charge all the ſmall detachm 
it meets, with great vigour, and alſo endeavour to hem them in, in (ch 
a manner as to prevent. their. carrying any intelligence to the advanced 
guards: if it cannot hem them in, it will purſue them cloſely. to the 
guards; this advanced guard, which will be followed by the groſs of the 
troops, will endeavour to mix itſelf with the repulſed guards and fag 


tachments, in order to enter the quarter with them. 


This charge will be made with great vivacity, in order to prevent the 
repulſed troops having time to ſend notice to the quarters; ſo that they 
will remain ignorant of what is doing, except by the firing which they 
hear, and which may be one means of ih in theſe A*. of 


enterprizes. 


But, as has been already ſaid, that there ought to be a guard on * 
and a piquet in every quarter, that as ſoon as theſe two bodies on duty, 
and which ſhould be continually on their guard, hear the firſt fire of the 
troops that are attacked, they will immediately. give notice to the com- 
mandant, who will directly make his diſpoſitions, as, properly as the 
time will permit him to do. He will order the gatriſon to mount, the 
trenches to be lined, and the houſes which have looprholes in them to 
be occupied. | 


If. 
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If the guards and the detachments are repulſed, they ought not to 
retire through the roads leading to the quarters, and which ought to be 
cloſed up by intrenchments ; but as ſoon as they are got near the quarter, 
they will keep up a briſk and conſtant fire, to ſtop the impetuoſity of the 
enemy, at leaſt for ſome time, ſo as to give time to the troops in the 
quarter to take to their arms, and poſt themſelves according to the order 
given them : they will not cover the high roads, nor the honſes with 
loop-holes, but they will retire by the fide of the hedges, fo that the 
fire of the troopers who are behind the trenches, and in the loop-holed 
houſes, may protect them, and ſtop the enemy. Covered by this fire, they 
can retreat through ſmall paths known only to thoſe belonging to the 
quarter; ſo that the enemy, ſtopped by the intrenchments and the hedges, 
will not know at what part of the quarter to enter, and by theſe difh- 
culties will be diſcouraged from purſuing his enterprize. Every entrance 
to the quarter ſhould be cloſely ſhut up, entrenched, or at leaſt well 
guarded, it being probable that the enemy will not confine his attack to 
one fide only, but that he will ſurround the quarter, and endeavour to 
penetrate on ſome fide or other ; the remainder of the troops will be dif- 
poſed round about the village, behind the hedges, or the pales ſur- 
rounding the gardens. | 

With theſe precautions, an officer may hope to maintain a poſt attack- 
ed by a ſuperior number of enemies, and, provided that he can ſtop or 
retard the enemy, he may expect aſſiſtance from the neighbouring quar- 
ters, notwithſtanding they are at a diſtance, eſpecially, that as at the 


firſt fire of the advanced detachments, notice of the attack ought to be 
ſent to them. 


It is on this occaſion that a commandant onght to preſerve himſelf 


cool; and a ſituation ſo critical, plainly ſhews of how much importance 


it is at this time to ſend out detachments to a greater diſtance, fo as to 


haye 
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have ſuch early intelligence, as to be in readineſs to receive the enemy. 
A quarter that is ſurpriſed is in reality forced ; and it will certainly be 
ſurpriſed, if there are no advanced detachments, and if there are only 
home guards, becauſe they cannot ſoon enough give notice to the troops 
to put themſelves in order for their defence, before the enemy falls upon 
them. | 

The ſame diſpoſition ought to be obſerved for a quarter of infantry, 
attacked by infantry, except that the troops of the quarter can more 
readily be ſuccoured, becauſe that infantry not being obliged like cavalry 
to ſeparate through the want of forage, are more together. Beſides, 
infantry not being able to march with the ſame ſpeed as cavalry, conſe- 
quently, the advanced detachments have it in their power to ſend and 
give notice to the quarter, and the troops in it have time ſufficient to pre- 
pare themſelves for the defence of the poſt, and to receive the enemy 

Still, if the enemy, too fool-hardy, has the imprudence to continue the 
attack of the village, ſo as to give time enough to the neighbouring 
quarters to ſend troops to its aſſiſtance, the opportunity ſhould not be 
miſſed, and the troops in the quarter ſhould take the advantage of theſe 
troops of the enemy in front, while they charge him in the rear, and 
purſue their ſucceſs as far as prudence will permit. An officer ſhould 
never let flip any opportunity where an advantage can be gained over the 
enemy, unleſs it is to be feared that a trifling ſucceſs may prevent ſome- 
thing more conſiderable; as if, for example, in a chain of forage, the 
troops are more attentive: to the purſuit of the enemy that would diſturb 
the foragers, than to continue the foraging, after having diſperſed them. 
It is by ſmall ſucceſſes, that ſoldiers grow accuſtomed to conquer, and 
that they are taught to fear the ſhame of being overcome. 


CHAP. 


AN ESSAY ON THE 


CHAP. XI. 


Of the W to be taken by an Officer on his Arrival 
at a Quarter in the Night- time that the Troops are unac- 
quainted with. 


HE dg gee to be mentioned in this chapter vary ac- 


cording to the nature of the troops, who arrive at a quarter du- 
ring the night. 


Suppoſe infantry, or dragoons, to arrive very late in a quarter, or at l 
a time when it is dark or ſtormy, and that the darkneſs of the night 4 
prevents the commander from examining exactly the adjacent parts, and ; 
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thoſe places where it is neceſſary to poſt guards and ſentries: ſuppoſe, 
alſo, that the village where the troops are to be quartered, may be mo- 
leſted by the enemy, and that it is in an expoſed and almoſt defenceleſs 
ſituation; but that there is a neceſſity for placing troops in it, either to 
preſerve ſome communications, or to be able to puſh on detachments to 
a great diſtance, and to give them a point of ſupport and retreat in this 
village. 

This ſuppoſed, as ſoon as all the troops have entered the quarter, the 
commanding officer muſt leave the piquet, and the guards deſigned for its 
ſecurity in the market-place; after which, he will ſend for rhe chief 
magiſtrate, in order to be informed of the fituation of the village, of the 
ſide which is towards the enemy ; whether it can be ſurrounded, and 

[how that can be effected? How many out- lets there are into the country? 
| Whether there is a river, or rivulet ; whether the banks of it are marſhy or 
not; what part covers this rivulet ; whether there are any bridges or | Y 
fords? &c. During the time required for gaining theſe informations, | 1 
the 3 
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the billets for quartering the men ſhould be diſtributed, and the troops 


will remain under arms in the —_— or in the ſtreet, till farther 
orders. 4 


* 
4. M3116 #2 4 


The commanding officer, attended by the chief magiſtrate, the principal 
inhabitants, and the guards deſigned for the ſecurity of the quarter, ſhould 
go round the village, and from his own obſervation mak hitmſelf —_ 
ed with the outlets, the roads, the woods, which are within a ſmall di 
tance and by this knowledge of the ſituation ; he will place. his poſt f 
infantry at every outlet of the quarter, with orders to barricade them for 
that night with waggons, or thick planks croſſed one over another. The 
poſts ought for the firſt night to be ſtronger than uſual, and the ſentries 
doubled ; and as ſoon as they are placed, the commanding oflicer ſhould 
order the remainder of the troops not immediately upon duty to go 


to their quarters. If dragons, it is unneceſſary to place guards on 


horſeback on the outſide of the quarter, which will be in much greater ſe-, 
curity when guarded by men on foot, and entrenched. But nevertheleſs 
there ſhould be a piquet of horſe in the market-place, with orders from the 
commanding officer to divide into three bodies, and patrole on the out- 
fide of the quarters every two hours. Thoſe off duty may unſaddle 
their horſes, with orders, in caſe of an attack, to proceed on foot to the 
places appointed for rendezyouſing, and which ſhall have been carefully 
examined by the commanding officer. If it is infantry, there muſt alſo 
be a piquet, which, like that of the dragoons, muſt patrole on the out- 
ſide of the quarter every two hours, taking particular care to examine 
the hedges and gardens on the road- fide. 2 | 

Theſe are thought 1 to be the precautions moſt conducive to the ſecurity 
of the quarter, and which ought to be taken by a commanding officer, 
who can have but a very imperfect knowledge of the ſituation of it, and 
the adjacent parts. | 


Vor. II. H Cavalry 
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Cavalry and huſſars may proceed much after the ſame manner as in- 
fantry and dragoons : the commanding officer ſhould likewiſe, in the ſame 
manner, go round the quarter with the principal magiſtrate ; after which 
he will place guards in front of the quarter, taking care alfo that they 
are not ſo far diſtant from each other, as to be in danger of being 
cut off, but are at ſuch a diſtance only, as to be able to prevent the enemy 
from falling immediately upon the quarters. The avenues of the quarters 
ſhould be guarded by diſmounted troopers, but not intrenched, that in 
cafe of an attack, the troops who are off duty, and the piquet, may 
march immediately, and charge the enemy. 

There is one diſtinction to be made between cavalry and infantry, 
which is, that the former ought to charge the enemy on the outſide of 
the quarter, and the latter ought to wait for him behind their intrench- 
ments, and by a briſk and conſtant fire, prevent him from advancing ; 
it is therefore, for this reaſon, that the troopers not immediately on duty, 
ſhould always have their horſes ready to bridle on the earlieſt notice. 
During the firſt night, the horſes ſhould remain ſaddled, and every 
trooper, or huſſar, ſhould be in readineſs to mount on the firſt order. 

Tf the enemy, informed that the troops are arrived by night, and con- 
ſequently very much fatigued with their march, take advantage of that 
opportunity to attack the quarter; the guards ſhould be ordered to charge 
them, even ſuppoſing they ſhould not be in ſtrength, without troubling 
themſelves about number ; the piquet, which ſhould be on horſeback, 
ſhould march into the field and join the guards, and the remainder of 
the troops will mount their horſes, with as little noiſe as poſſible ; and 
as ſoon as they have joined the guards, they will make a vigorous and 
briſk attack upon the enemy. Theſe attacks, executed with vigour, and 
without heſitation, have often been attended with happy ſucceſs, more 


particularly ſo, as the enemy would not attempt the attack, were it not 
from 
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from the knowledge of theſe troops having made a tedious march in the 
evening, in bad weather, which may induce the enemy to imagine, that 


troops thus fatigued have been more mindful of their repoſe, than taking 
the precautions neceſſary for their ſecurity, and have contented them- 


ſelves with placing only ſmall guards in front. The enemy may alſo 
flatter himſelf, that the- troops, the commandant, and the officers be- 
ing aſleep, it will not be very difficult to carry the quarter; but find- 
ing himſelf repulſed with vigour, his firmneſs will yield to ſurprize, he 
will be diſcouraged, and inſtead of the eaſy victory he n he will 
find himſelf in great danger of being defeated. 


George Baſta* cites many examples of theſe unforeſeen ſtrokes; 


one of which only ſhall be mentioned here, in order to prove that when- 


ever a body of troops is attacked, particularly in the night, it ſhould 
march out toward the enemy without conſidering his force, becauſe the 
darkneſs making it impoſſible for him to diſtinguiſh the number, his 
imagination will always make it appear more conſiderable than it 
really 1s. 


« Being commiſſary-general, I was quartered,” ſays that great officer, 


at Oſterhaut, a village near Breda, where 1 found myſelf placed with 


« only an hundred horſe, having detached the reſt on certain enter- 
«« prizes; of which the enemy having received intelligence, came about 
6 midnight with four hundred foot, to attack the quarter. On hearing 
« the alarm , I went immediately to the guard, compoſed of two com- 
e panies, the one belonging to Antonio Oliviera, and the other to Al- 
% phonſo de Mondragon; I found their officers with them: being join- 


ed, we met the enemy with ſo much reſolution, that we not only re- 


«« pulſed them, but alſo put them totally to flight; but ſoon after, 
„ notwithſtanding the darkneſs of the night, the enemy ſuddenly re- 
Le Gouvernement de la Cavalerie, par George Baſta, chap. 10. 
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covered, and would have returned to the aſſault, if, at the ſame time, 


count Decio Montfredy, enſign in the marquis del Guaſto's company, 
arriving with ſome horſe, by my order, but contrary to the enemy's 
expectations, fell upon them with ſuch courage and reſolution, that 
he totally routed them, leaving above two hundred dead upon the ſpot: 
a thing almoſt incredible, that ſo ſmall a number of horſe ſhould in 
«« the night, and in a place fo confined, be able to accompliſh ſo great 
«© a defeat.” ; 
If there are inſtances where an hundred, or an hundred and thirty 
horſe, have beaten four hundred foot, it is to be preſumed that they are 
alſo able to beat any cavalry that may come and attack them, by taking 
a ſpeedy reſolution, and falling upon them ſword in hand. If they do- 
not entirely defeat the enemy, they will at leaſt eſcape being beaten, and 
will alſo oblige the enemy to retire without having carried his point 
if they are beaten, which may happen, they will have done their duty, 
and. will have nothing to reproach themſelves with : but if they ſhould. 


oblige the enemy to retire, they will by that means acquire freſh re- 
putation.. | 
A commanding officer ſhould never ſuffer himſelf to be affected with 
the complaints of thoſe who murmur againſt the precautions which they 
ſuppoſe to be unneceſſarily increaſed: theſe ſuppoſed grievances are com- 
mon among the private men, but they are eaſily ſuppreſſed, when an officer 
ſhares the fatigue with them. Charles XII *. by his own example, ſup- 
ported the patience of his ſoldiers, which would ſometimes give way, 
and which had a greater effect on them, than any puniſhment he could 
have inflicted. A general undoubtedly ſhould never expoſe his troops 
to fatigue, till the laſt extremity ; but he ſhould never ſpare them upon 


exigent occaſions ; and they are ſufficiently recompenſed, whenever they 


* Nordberg's Hiſt, of Charles XII. vol. 2. 


have 
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haye, baffled the enterprizes of the enemy, and have time ſuſſicient to re- 
cover the toil they have undergone: and whenever the enemy has been 
ſufficiently foiled, he will be ſo well convinced of the vigilance of the 


troops in the quarters, as to let them remain in n _ the ro- 
mainder of the ſeaſon. ey | 161 9 


CHAP. XII 
Of the Precautions to be taken by a Commander, when 


obliged to eſtabliſh his Quarters in a —_— and moun- 
tainous Country. 


F the knowledge of a country is neceſſary to an officer, it becomes 
I more particularly ſo when the quarters are to be eſtabliſhed in a 
woody and mountainous country: the more impracticable and diffi- 
cult it appears for it to be ſurrounded, the more precaution is required; a 
narrow paſs, that has not been properly examined ; a way, of whoſe wind- 
ings the commander is ignorant; a valley, whoſe depth is unknown ;. 
heights, which in appearance are inacceſſible, and which the commander 
has neglected to have occupied, will ſometimes furniſh the enemy with 
an opportunity of taking the quarters in rear, of attacking and carry- 
ing them. 

With this knowledge of a 3 a * will not * put his 
quarters in a ſtate of ſecurity, but he will alſo prevent his troops being 
fatigued, by placing ſuch guards only as are neceſſary, and by not en- 
creaſing the number of patroles, which he muſt. be obliged to do, if he. 
has but a ſuperficial knowledge of the country. 1 

After having taken theſe firſt precautions, he will place all his in- 
fantry in the firſt line, in the moſt conſiderable places, ſuch as the cities, 


Or 
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or towns. To this infantry he will join ſome huſſars, in order to puſh 
on detachments in front, whether for the ſecurity of the quarters, whe- 
ther in order to carry off the forage which is between him and the 
enemy, or in ſhort, to raiſe contributions if he finds it practicable. The 
cavalry will be covered by che infantry, and as the dragoons; guided by 
circumſtances, can do duty either on foot or on horſeback, he will place 
them on the flanks of the cavalry, in order to cover them. 5 

Beſide the intrenchments with which every town and village ſhould be 
ſecured, there ought alſo to be trenches cut at the head of the narrow 
paſſes, or ways leading to the quarters, with a barrier, in order to let the 
detachments of huſſars or dragoons paſs; the trenches , ſhould be very 
carefully guarded by infantry. 

In a mountainous country the detachments ſhould not advance to the 
ſame diſtance as in an open one, becauſe it will be eaſy for the enemy to 
cut them off, by ſending infantry through the bye-ways, and where the 
huffars cannot penetrate: theſe troops will place themſelves between the 
quarters and the detachment, as ſoon as it ſhall be paſſed, and at the 
ſame time that it ſhall be attacked in n head, they will attack it in rear, 
and put it between two fires. 

Sentries ſhould be placed upon the heights, with order, if they ſee 
any troops, to give notice, but not to fire, ſo that the enemy may imagine 
the quarters are not on their guard, and by which means the officer 
commanding them may lay ambuſcades for the enemy, and prevent him 
from attacking the quarters, or approaching near enough to examine 
them; becauſe the troops are only placed in quarters, there to remain 
quiet, there to ſubſiſt during the winter, and to be in a condition of en- 
tering early into the field: but ſtill, if the enemy ſhould attempt the at- 
tack of ſome quarters, as by the precautions which have been pointed 
out, he will find the troops under arms and ready to receive him, he may 

probably 
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probably be beaten, or at leaſt obliged to retire ; it is probable that this 
check will diſcourage him, and that he will ſuffer the quarters to remain 
quiet. This tranquility, whether real or ſuppoſed, ought not to prevent 
the commanding officer from ſending detachments to examine and ſcour 
the country very exactly; for theſe kind of diſcoveries, a corporal, 1 
quarter-maſter, with ſix men on one fide, and fix on another, will be 
ſufficient. The detachments which are ſent out to draw forage from 
the front, or to raiſe contributions, ought to be ſtronger ; but at the ſame 
time not too numerous: they ſhould be compoſed of infantry, huſſars, 
or dragoons, according to the ſituation of the country. 

If, the narrow paſſes leading to the quarters croſs each other by diffe- 
rent ways, and theſe ways all fall into the great road which leads to the 
quarters, there ſhould be a guard of huſſars, or dragoons, poſted at this 
crofling during the night, and ſentries, or vedets, upon all the roads. 
This guard muſt retire at ſun-riſing, as it will be of no uſe in the day, 
becauſe the enemy ſeldom chuſes that time for an attack, and that even 
in ſuch a caſe, the firſt attack will be made on the trenches, which are 
in the front of the quarters, at the entrance of the paſſes and the roads, 
and conſequently, the troops will have time ſufficient to ſtand to their 
arms, and to occupy ſuch poſts as are ordered. 

If from a want of forage, the general cannot ſubſiſt his cavalry, and 
as it is of no uſe among mountains, he can ſend it into the country, in 
the rear, and into places where it will remain in ſecurity, and where it 
will be able to get forage ; unleſs the general intends to leave the coun- 
try he is in, and carry the war into another, where the n can act 
with more facility. 
But ſhould the general be ſo circumſtanced as to be obliged to remain 
among mountains, and is alſo in want of forage, he muſt only keep his 
huſlars and dragoons, the former for detachments in front, and the latter 
may be of uſe, by doing duty on foot like the infantry. 
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Although cavalry is in a very bad ſituation when among mountains, 
it ĩs nevertheleſs obliged to be eſtabliſhed there, when the open country 
has been laid waſte; but it ſhould always be poſted in the ſecond line, 
and in chat part of the country which is leaſt mountainous, and where 
there is the greateſt plenty of forage: and it ſhould always be ſo ſituated 
as not to be liable to be attacked by the enemy, eſpecially as it will not 
be able to act, and therefore it will be impoſſible for it to defend itſelf 


againſt infantry, which the n will undoubtedly make uſe of in theſe 


kind, of countries. 

It will be needleſs to mention he e that ought to be when 
by cavalry in a mountainous country, becauſe it is not to be ſuppoſed that 
cavalry only would be eſtabliſhed there. Theſe precautions would at 
moſt but ſerve for the facilitating its retreat, and not for defending itſelf; 
and the enemy would very ſoon be maſter.of the country, if when only 
oppoled by cavalry. 


CH A P. XIII. 


Of the Precautions to be taken for ſecuring the Quarters of 
Cavalry, in a plain and open Country. 


\ \ 7 E ſhall here be contented with relating the methods made uſe 

of by George Baſta ®, for the ſecurity of his quarters of caval- 
ry: they appear to be ſo much the more eligible, as they are very plain; 
beſides, the authority of a man ſo well verſed in the military art, and ſo 


generally approved, ſeems to be a precedent worthy to be regarded. 


George Baſta ſuppoſes a village in the midſt of a plain; he eſtabliſhes 
his guards, and ſmall guards upon the roads, which may lead to the 


Gouvernement de la Cavalerie, par George Baſta, liv. 2. chap. 10. 
quarters; 
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quarters ; after which he ſends out his detachments in front, -as far as it 
is poſſible for him to go, without running the danger of being eut off; 
he places the guards at an hundred-and fifty paces from the quarter, the 
ſmall guards in proportion, and the vedets at fifty paces from the ſmall 
corps de garde. | | 

In the night the vedets will form themſelves round about the quarter, 
and near enough to hear each other; they ſhould always be moving 
towards one another, as if they would change place : by this continual 
movement, no perſon will be able either to go into, or come out of the 
quarter, without being ſeen and ſtopped. His detachments which were 
in the front, ſecured at a diſtance every thing on the outſide; he alſo had 


patroles of three or four men who adyanced upon the roads, two or 
three hundred paces before the vedets, in caſe the enemy ſhould have 


eſcaped the vigilance and ſearches of the detachments : theſe patroles, 


as well as the detachments, ſtopped from time to time, and attentively 
examined whether any troops were coming towards them. If there were 
garriſons at a little diſtance, the detachments had orders .to advance as 
near them as poſſible, firſt in order to ſecure the tranquility of the 
quarter; ſecondly, to keep the enemy in awe, and to prevent his 
coming to moleſt it, by letting him ſee that it was always on its guard. 
Theſe precautions appear to be very good ; but if this quarter is at- 
tacked by infantry, what will this cavalry do in the town or village? 
The beſt it can do will be to take advantage of the intelligence bf the 
advanced detachments, to ſend away the baggage, and then make its re- 
treat; for it is impoſſible for cavalry to defend a town or village againſt 
infantry, whatever precaution it may have taken in intrenching the 
town, making loop-holes in the houſes, and in ſending out detachments 
in front. The cavalry has no other choice, whenever it is attacked by 
infantry, than to place itſelf in a plain, in order to be able to act: .ram- 
. I parts 
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parts are not made for horfe; it is from their ſword: they are to expect 
victory, or derive their ſafety. This quarter of cavalry eſtabliſhed by 
George Baſta, only ſerves to prove the neceſſity of vigilance in wag ; but 
this conduct ought never to be purſued in the quarters of ca but 
whenever they are very much expoſed. 

It is always wrong for cavalry to be placed alone in a country, however 
open it may be; it is even very rarely that circumſtances require it : but 
if the ſituation of affairs, or a want of forage make it neceſſary, theſe 
precautions of George Baſta appear to be good, and even the only that 
can be practiſed, in order to prevent a ſurprize. 

A quarter at a diſtance from the enemy, covered by other quarters, in 
a country whoſe ſituation will not permit the enemy to attack the quar- 
ter, till after having forced thoſe which cover it ; requires fewer precau- 
tions than another quarter intirely uncovered, or in ſome meaſure ex- 
poſed. Nevertheleſs, an officer ſhould never neglect any precautions, were 
it with no other view than to keep the ſoldiers ſtrictly up to their duty, and 
by that means render it habitual to them. The pleaſures and repoſe enjoyed 
by the Carthaginians at Capua, cauſed them to grow ſlack in their military 
diſcipline, and contributed to the ſucceſſes of Fabius; and, to ſpeak 
the language of Vegetius *, a ſmall number of troops well {killed in 3 
art of war, fly, as may be ſaid, to victory; whereas a great army, deſtitute 
of the principles of exerciſe and diſcipline, is nothing more than a mul- 


titude of men led on to flaughter. Montecuculli in his Memoirs - 
ſays, that there is nothing ſo neceſſary to a ſoldier as diſcipline: deſtitute 


of that the troops are more hurtful than uſeful, and betone more formi- 
dable to their friends than to their enemies. TY | 
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CHAP. I. 


Of Precautions for the Attack of one or more Quarters. 


H E taking of the quarters is a circumſtance at ruins. 
the deſign of the enemy, which diſcourages his troops, which 


harraſſes him, and inſenſibly deſtroys him. The ſucceſs depends upon the 
manner of attacking them, upon the addreſs and prudence of the gene- 
ral, on the choice of the troops, on the number he ſhould take with 
him, on the favourable moment, which ſhould never be ſuffered to 
eſcape; and alſo in the diſcipline which the general ſhould have ob- 


ſerved, whenever he has penetrated into the quarters, ; whether in order 
to preſerve them, or for his retreat. 


4 


* 


i . : 1 


As the care and the defence of the quarters demand many precautions 


and an exact vigilance, ſo alſo does the attack of them require much cir- 
1 Me CG M 
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obi n and USrept SY: | it is ſup ppoſed, "that the © ge eneral has ſpies 
always ready to giver notice of the leaſt .neg] igence of the enemy, Which he 

 o; {hould, be. ever watchful to take : advantage of; that he ſhould rather make 
*ple,1 of ſtratagem, than force to take them; that; % in ſhort, he fhould be 
acquainted with their poſition, by the knowledge which he ought to 4 
haye of the ſituation of the country, and their diſtance one from ano- 'Y 

4. ther, ©, as to direct his attack towards that which is fartheſt from 1 
1841 aſſiſtance. 


M. de Feuquicres * ; in his Memoirs, relates famous examples of the 


taking of quarters, owing to the negligence of thoſe who had the care 
of them; to which the reader is referred. Without doubt inſtruction 
may be gathered from example: but it is thought when rule is joined to 
it, the inſtruction becomes more ſolid. Rule ſhews what ought to be 4 
done on ſuch or ſuch an occaſion; by example the rule is juſtified : | 
_ gives opportunity for reflection, and lets the perſon who ſtudies it, into 
a knowledge of the good or bad evolutions which have been performed 
in an action. NE YH 
The firſt thing for a general to obſerve, who would take one or more 2 
5 quarters, but not the whole of them, is to approach as near as poſſible, 
without being perceived by the enemy's detachments; the ſecond is, 
not to march towards the quarters without having firſt regulated his 
diſpoſition by the knowledge which he has of their ſituation. 
ai Bsflog l ig very ſeldom, however open the country may be, that a general 
| does not meet with ſome hedge, height, hollows, or ſome other advan- 
tage, under cover of which he may conceal all his troops. In order 
that the deſign may be performed with greater quickneſs, there ſhould 
is 3 ſufficient number of troopers to carry grenadiers behind them, 


= 1021181 


who will alſo ſerve to facilitate the retreat of the tr00Pe, in caſe they fail 


— 


in their attempt. | 
* Chap..6. and 7. 
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5100 of general ( ſhould never Wenk quien the quarters till twilight, and 
make the attack at twelve or one o clock at midnight; ' he ſhould divide 
bis infantry i into two or three bodies, according to the ſituation of the 
quarter: the cavalry, diyided into the ſame number of bodies, will follow 
de infontry, and the huffars and dragoons, forming a ſeparate body, 'muſt 
march upon the two flanks, in order to fall into the quarters behind: in 
this poſition the troops march toward the quarter very ſilently; they 
muſt charge at the firſt order, the infantry with bayonets fixed, and the 
cavalry ſword in hand, and will try to penetrate at ſome part or other. 
During this time, the huſſars and dragoons who have ſurrounded the 
quarter, will endeavour alſo to penetrate on their ſide : if the rear of the 
quarters are guarded by intrenched infantry, the dragoons muſt diſ- 
mount, and make the attack without firing, but always with the'bayonet. 
Such reſolution often makes an impreſſion, eſpecially upon troops ſur- 
rounded and attacked on all fides. The huſſars will divide themſelves 
into many bodies, in order to prevent any ſoldier, or peaſant,” com- 
ing out of the quarter; the cavalry on their ſide will do the fame; and 
if a body of infantry can penetrate, the reſt will ſoon find an opportu- 
nity of entering at the ſame place. In proportion as the troops enter 
the quarter, the general who commands the attack ought to place a 
ſtrong guard in the market- place, diſtribute troops in every ſtreet, and 
order them to fire upon every one belonging to the enemy whom they 

find armed. The general ſhould do his utmoſt for immediately ſecuring 
the commandant and his officers ; the guard which has been poſted in 
the market-place ſfiould never quit it, that it may be ready to carry 
aſſiſtance wherever it is required: by this diſpoſition the defent of the 
enemy is certain. As ſoon as all the infantry ſhall abe entered the 
quarter, it will be impoſſible for any ſoldier to eſcape ; ; "the quarter be- 


ing ſurrounded by the cavalry, huſſars and dragoons, if they have not 
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been 
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been obliged to diſmount; a . caſe they will fo fort a pad with the 
infantry... 2 Anda 10 61 »d3 enibnemao) 10911 aH 
In the beginning of th yy quiſtee" Mb never be given to. 
thoſe who are reſolved to defend themſelves ; but when ſucceſs © is ſure, 
blood ſhould always be ſpared, it being alwiys more glorious to make 
priſoners, a ſure mark of victory, than to maſſacre ſoldiers who ſur- 
render, themſelves, and who are deſtitute of the means of defence. 

The enterprize is attended with more difficulty, when, inſtead of one 
quarter, the general would attack a number. The diſpoſitions ought to 
be regulated by the ſituation of the country, as in the attack of one quar- 
ter only; but as a greater number of troops are requiſite, it will be more | 2 
difficult to conceal them, . unleſs the country ſhould be full of woods, 7 
or that the enemy ſhould be ſo neglectful, that troops may march to his 
quarters, without finding any obſtacles in the way. But this ſhould be 
never ſuppoſed ; ſuch a thought would argue but a ſmall degree of vigi- 
lance in the officer who is to command the attack, and would make him 
more negligent in his precautions, than if he was affured of the 
enemy's vigilance : even ſuppoſing there were juſt grounds to imagine 
the enemy. was neglectful, it ſhould never influence the general with re- 
gard to his own exactneſs. A general belonging to the enemy, whoſe 
incapacity may. have been ſhewn by many blunders, may yet on ſome 
occaſion take good advice, and follow it with great exactneſs. 

There is another diſpoſition for the attack of a quarter, which ſeems 
much eaſier, and perhaps better. The officer who commands the de- 
tachment deſtined for the attack, ought to know exactly the hour of 
the enemy's. arrival at it, and how it is ſituated: by the knowledge 4 
which he ovght to have of the country and the place, he will be ape : | 3 
of judging whether it ande ſurrounde. q 
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When the officer commanding the detachment which is to make the 
attack, knows within an hour, or half an hour, to the time af Wich 
the enemy will arrive, he ſhould begin his march ſd as to have an hour | 
or two advantage of the enemy, in order td be able to place Himſelf in 
ambuſcade before bis arrival, and to make his diſpoſitions for the attuck. 
Whether the detachment is ſtrong or weak, the commanding officer 
ſhould. haye the ſame hopes of ſucceſs : in caſes of furprize, it ĩs not tlie 
ſtrongeſt who has the advantage, but the perſon who makes the attack; 
a detachment of three hundred men may carry a quarter in which there 
are five hundred; the whole ſucceſs depending upon its being ſurpriſed.” N 
Tr OOPS which ſurpriſe others ſhould employ that time to beat hon - 
enemy, Which. is neceſſary for him to recollect himſelf, 0 0 
The march ſhould be conducted as ſecretly as poſſible, in order to 
which all the high-roads ought. to be avoided, and the general ſhould al- 
ways endeayour to march under cover of ſome wood, or ſome Hoody 
If it is an open country he ſhould march in the night, and arrive, as has 
been ſaid, an hour or two before the enemy ; he ſhould have ſpies to 
follow the enemy in his march, who will give an exact account bad his 
motions. 8 | „5 217) ON Dit: 
Thoſe countries which are moſt covered are not always fit for ambuſ- 
cades ; on the contrary, the leſs covered a country is, the leſs doth the 
enemy ſuſpect ambuſcades, and the fewer precautions does he take. If 
there are any trees very thick with leaves, ſoldiers, by way of ſentries, 
ſhould be placed in them, ſo that they may give notice as ſoon as tliey 
diſcover the enemy; and eſpecially all the troops ſnould hold berufe | 
in readineſs to march on the fart order. n to oven Of 192 94% 5 dais: 
When the troops who come to occupy the quarters are got into hem, 
it is cuſtomary to cauſe them to draw up in the market-place, if there 
is one, if not, in the ſtreets, in order to diſtribute the billets, and to 


give 
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give the uſual orders, which is ſoon done; conſequently, the officer com- 
manding the attack muſt wait about the ſpace of an hour, otherwiſe he 
would find every body under arms. But as this diſtribution is ſoon made,' 


and then the officers and ſoldiers retire, excepting thoſe who are ordered 


for the guards and the piquet, who remain on the marketplace, till ſuch 


time as they are properly placed; till the ſoldiers are all got to their 
quarters, where they lay by their arms, light fires, and are ſufficiently 
taken up with dreſſing their proviſions; then is the favourable moment 
for falling upon the quarters: but the commanding officer muſt be cer- 
tain that the enemy has not received any information of the enterprize; 
which he cannot be ſure of, unleſs he hath gained the inhabitants of the 
country over to his intereſt, and has ſtopped all ſtrangers, peaſants, or 
any other perſons who paſs near the detachment during its march, or 
near to the ambuſcade. 

If the enemy's general ſhall be appriſed of the deſign againſt him 
after having entered the quarter, he will order all his troops to remain 
under arms, and make his diſpoſitions in the proper places, at the 
| avenues of the quarter, which he will barricade with waggons, or things 
of the like nature. If the attack is deſigned in front, the ſafeſt part he has 
to take, is himſelf to go and attack the troops who would ſurpriſe him ; 
and by this unforeſeen attack, which he will make on all fides, by divid- 
ing his troops, he will have hopes of — the _— in his en- 
terprize, and even of beating him. 

M. de Feuquieres “ ſays, that attacks upon quarters ought to be made 
in the night, or at day-break; but there are fome occaſions which will 
not admit of delaying it till night, and where the ſituation of the coun- 
try, and the negligence of the troops in the quarter, in a manner, invite 
the detachment to a ſpeedy attack, although in the day, for fear the com- 

* Memoires, tom. 3. chap. 6. and 7. 
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mandant ſhould. rouſe from his negligence, or that 1 good advice he 
ſhould be prevailed, on to change his e e, into ſuch as 
are prudent and uſeful. , x 

It may be ſeen by the example of M. de Mondlar . when | in his quar- 
8 and which is cited by M. de Feuquieres, that it is impoſſible for too 
many precautions to be taken in war. Too much confidence is fatal; 
foreſight and activity are neceſſary ; and not a ſecurity, which often pro- 
ceeds merely from want of ability, or preſumption, If M. de Mon- 
clar had placed guards and detachments in the front of his quarter, the 
enemy would never have been able to have fallen upon him, without 
his having had ſufficient notice to have put himſelf in a proper poſture 
of defence. The more care there is taken, the fewer deſigns will the 
enemy form of attacking ; and when formed, he will at leaſt always 
find troops ready to receive them: precautions will never be found uſe- 
leſs and ſuperfluous, however numerous they may be, provided they are 
not the ſuggeſtion of caprice; they ought to be well conſidered, eſpecially 
when ſucceſs is to be the conſequence of ſtratagem. The blunder of a 
ſoldier ſaved M. de Vendome from being taken, when attempted by 
prince Eugene in 1702 ; a daring enterprize, but one that proves not a 
great addition to the glory of that prince. 

An officer ſhould never think himſelf ſecure in a quarter, either from 
the number of his troops, or from the. diſtance of the enemy; becauſe 
that troops who are ſurpriſed, are very ſoon beaten; and alſo, that 
whilſt the enemy is ſuppoſed to be quiet, and at a diſtance, he is already 
on his march ; that he does not regard the length of the way when he 
is once reſolved ; that eyen from this diſtance he may promiſe himſelf an 


happy ſucceſs, by the.. certainty he has, (hat an unvigilant general will 
not take the neceſſary precautions. 


Remarques, tom. 3. chap. 64. 
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A ſurprize the beſt executed, whoſe beginnings are the moſt ſucceſs- 
ful, and which promiſes a compleat victory, may take a diſadvantageous 
turn in an inſtant, if the officers are not attentive to keep their men to- 
gether, and if they do not prevent them quitting their ranks in order to 
plunder. ? 

It ought to be the 8 of death for the firſt man who leaves his 
company without orders; to obviate this inconveniency, there ſhould be 
always an officer at the head of the ſmall bodies, detached from thoſe 
which entered the quarters, to hinder the enemy from reuniting. 

If the troops which have entered any quarter, whether infantry or 
cayalry, amuſe. themſelves with pillaging before the enemy is intirely 
beat, thoſe troops who are attacked will find leſs difficulty. to ſtruggle 
with, and conſequently will unite themſelves with much greater eaſe, 
to form a body in a condition of defending itſelf; their commanders 
can give their orders with greater eaſe, and may even change the face of 
affairs; the victorious aſſailant will ſoon find himſelf attacked, over- 
come, and unable to retreat without ſuſtaining great loſs ; for beſides that 
thoſe who are buſied in pillaging, will not be able to fave themſelves, the 
detachment will be certain of being cloſely purſued in its retreat, and 
the victory will be wrenched from the detachment into the hands of the 
enemy. 

A general may attack, be repulſed, and retire even with loſs, wink 
out diſgrace, when he has taken all the precautions neceſſary for ſucceeds 
ing in the attack, and has alſo. made a good retreat ; but it is ſcandalous for 


a general to owe his misfortune to his negligence, which can never hap- 


pen but to a man who is void of the talents neceſſary for war, and con- 


ſequently of commanding, or to one who has the ill luck to be placed 
at the head of undiſciplined troops. 
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Pillage eannot be permitted in quarters that are attacked or forced, be 


cauſe that the quarters are either in a friend's or an enemy's country ; | if 
it is an enemy's country, the ſoldier, or trooper, in pillaging the bag- 
gage belonging to the beaten troops, will alſo plunder the inhabitant 
and the peaſant ; from which circumſtance will reſult many more incon- 
veniencies than advantages. 

Troops, who would extend their conqueſts, ought to endeavour to 
oive the inhabitants of the country they propoſe conquering, a favour- 
able impreſſion of them; ſuch gentle behaviour would be attended with 
greater advantage, than all the plunder they could make: ſuch was the 
policy of the Romans, who always endeavoured to attain their ends by 
ſoft and gentle meaſures, before they proceeded to the ſeverities and hor- 
rors of war; they ſeldom ſlaughtered ſuch as they could hope to make 
their priſoners; and the conquered people became their allies. 

If the inhabitants of the conquered countries, inſtead of the uſage 
common to faithful ſubjects, are treated with too much ſeverity, the 
conqueror will find nothing but exaſperated hearts, and enemies whom 
fear, and not love, render obedient to him; the peaſants who have loſt 
their cattle, their harveſts, and their goods, will oftentimes find their 
deſpair productive of expedients; and if they dare not openly rebel, they 
will become the more dangerous ſpies. 


If in a friend's country, the reaſon for good behaviour becomes ſtill 


more evident, and leſs attention ſhould not be paid to the ſoldier's con- 


duct: it would be very bad policy to ruin whole families for ever, in or- 
der to enrich a number of ſoldiers for a ſmall time; ſuch an injuſtice | 
would cauſe a diſſatisfaction, which has been often known to be cloſely 
followed by rebellion; it is true, that the ſoldier ſhould not be hindered 
from what belongs to him, and is his due, the baggage and the horſes of 
the enemy he has a natural right to. They ought to be juſtly diſtributed, 
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at t the camp, or in the quarters from whence the troops ban. 


As ſoon as the conqueſt of the quarters is perfected, the commanding 
officer ſhquld order all the waggons to carry the wounded,” as well ene- 


mies, as friends ; and if there are any waggons remainitg, they ſhould be 
loaded with the baggage of the conquered troops, and ſhould take the 
road leading to the quarters, or the camp, of the victorious troops, 
eſcorted by two detachments, one of cavalry, and the other of infantry ; 

the detachment of cavalry muſt lead the horſes that have been taken, and 
will conduct the waggons the ſhorteſt way, and by that which is the 
leaſt capable of concealing ambuſcades: if there are any magazines of 


forage, and time ſufficient to load the other waggons, it ought to be 
done ; but if the time will not admit of that, the commanding officer 
ſhould ſet them on fire, unleſs he has an abſolute order from the general 
of the army to carry them off; then he muſt give them the preference to 
the baggage, and give leave to every ſoldier, trooper, huſſar, or dra- 


goon, to carry off as much as he can, but without loading themſelves 
ſo much as to be encumbered, and by that means retard the march. 


CO 


1 hey ſhould be ordered, on arriving at the camp. or at the quarter, to 


depoſit all in an appointed place, where they will be fold. | 
All the horſes and baggage which are taken ſhould be fold to the beſt 
| bidder, and the money ſhould be diftributed, according to rank, to every 
| foldier, and others, who were on the detachment : great care ſhould be 
had to diſtribute this plunder to the troops, in order that by what they 


have gained, they may be encouraged to exert themſelves yet more, 


when another occaſion offers; and they ſhould be made to underſtand: 
that what is given them, is as a reward for their courage, and not by 4 
way of payment for their labours. 
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As ſoon, as * quarters are forced, and the prifogers are under guard, 


ad thoſe, which could not be taken are got off, the commabditly 
officer ſhould think of retreating, for fear leſt thoſe who have been able 
to eſcape, ſhould, have ſpread the alarm in che "neighbouring quarters, 
and that the enemy ſhould come and attack the detachment, whilt it is 
in the forced quarter, or on its retreat. From theſe reaſons, the officer 
commanding them ſhould be induced to think of retreating as ſpeedily 
as poſſible, and of diſencumbering himſelf immediately of the waggons 
where the wounded are placed, as well as thoſe which contain the 
forage and the baggage which-is taken, and to ſend off the whole, as 
ſoon as poſſible, by the ſhorteſt road, eſcorted by a large detachment. 
But if the officer. commanding the detachment is ordered by the gene- 
ral to maintain himſelf in the quarters, he ought then to proceed in the 
manner that has already been mentioned, with regard to the ſecurity of 


the quarters ; but he ſhould always ſend off the wounded and the bag- 


gage under an eſcort, ſo as not to be incumbered, in caſe the enemy ſhould 
come to attack him. The precautions which the commandant ought to 
purſue, for the preſervation of the quarter that is taken, ſhould be very 


exact, becauſe that being nearer to the enemy, he is the more expoſed 


to be moleſted by him; beſides it is evident, that the enemy will make 
uſe of all his efforts and endeavours to ſurprize him, and to drive him 
away; on the other hand, from his knowledge of the quarters, it will be. 


eaſy for him to form a deſign for an attack, and execute it with. 
| | HL 
ſucceſs. 

. 4 * 


CHAP. 
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CHAP, IL 


Of. the Attack of one, or many Quarters, when the Enemy 


has arrived in the Night, and is fatigued alſo by a long 


March. 


14 


HE moſt favourable opportunity for the attack of one, or many 


quarters, is, when the troops haye arrived in them in the night, 
or at the cloſe of day; for, in that circumſtance, the commandant can- 
not have time to examine his quarters thoroughly, and the troops, fa- 


tigued by their march, will not be alert in their duty ; by reaſon alſo of 


this fatigue, the commandant will neither place poſts ſufficiently ſtrong, 
or cauſe the avenues to the quarters to be properly ſhut up ; and having 
but an indifferent knowledge of the country, he will be unacquainted 
with the proper places to fix his poſts, and will, perhaps, negle& thoſe 
parts which are moſt expoſed ; and even when his poſts are well placed, 
and he has cauſed all the avenues to be cloſed up, how will the troops 


that are in theſe poſts be ſufficient to repulſe the aſſailant, whom the 


night renders ſtill more formidable to them, and theſe troops find 
themſelves not ſuſtained by the reſt, who are aſleep? It may even hap- 
pen, that the commandant, worn out with fatigue, has not ſent out any 
detachment, or if he has, that they are but very weak. It is even pro- 
bable, that he has only ſuperficially viſited the parts adjacent to the 
quarter, and that he has truſted to ſome other officers. 


But even when the officer commanding the detachment is certain, 


that the commandant has taken all the precautions pointed cut ove: it 


would argue 128 weakneſs to neglect this attack; it may probably not 
ſucceed, 
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ſacceed, but then the commanding officer hath nothing to apprehend, 
becauſe he may retire whenever he pleaſes ; the troops who attacked, 


run no riſque of being purſued by the troops of the quarter, becauſe, as 
they are unacquainted with the country, they will be fearful of loſing 
themſelves, or of falling into ambuſcades, and will 1 contented that 
they have not been forced. | 
The time for the attack ſhould be at twelve or one o'clock at mid- 
night, in order to give the troops in the quarter time to go to * 
lodgings, to get their ſupper, and go to reſt, which they will not be 
long in doing, when they are ſo much fatigued. . 
In order for the taking of quarters, what has already been ſaid ſhould | 
be obſerved, with regard to advancing as near as poſſible, to obſerve a. 
profound filence, to divide the troops into many bodies, and while two 
of theſe bodies make a vigorous attack upon the different poſts, whoſe 
fatigue will have rendered them too weak to reſiſt an unforeſeen attack, 
the two others will ſurround the quarter, and will endeayour to get into 
it, and take poſſeſſion of the market-place, from whence they will de- 
tach troops to every part, to prevent thoſe who are in the quarter from 
getting together. The commandant and the officers ſhould obſerve what 
has already been ſaid higher up, relative to the commandant and the 
officers of the quarter, becauſe the troops who are attacked having no 
officer to give them orders, will be overcome with confuſion and fear, £ 
and a quarter thus ſurpriſed cannot fail of being taken. 3 
The two bodies which have attacked the poſts, muſt detach two ſinall 
troops each, to march round the quarter, in order to ſtop the runaways.. 
Suppoſing that the ſoldiers and officers are negligent of their ſecurity, 
if the troops which are arrived in the night are numerous, and chat they 
occupy many villages, it ſhould be endeavoured. to take them all, or art 


leaſt a great part; but then the commandment ſhould have a thorough 
knowledge of the country. 
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| Suppoſe four villages to be attacked, the commanding 6fficer ſhould 
then form two real and two falſe attacks, and divide his troops into fix 

bodies, place an experienced officer at the head of each, and ſafe guides 

to conduct them to the quarter they are to attack. The two which 

form the falſe attacks ſhould be weaker than the other four who make 
the two real attacks; and as ſoon as 'they ſhall be within reach of the 

| quarters, each body muſt divide, and attack together at ae ſame 


time. 
It is the commandant's buſineſs to 8 real or falſe attacks; ac- 


cording to the poſition of the villages, they may be made at will, in the 
center, or on the flanks ; but yet, if the ground will permit, the attacks 
will ſucceed better in the center, becauſe that if thoſe in the center are 
forced, thoſe on the flanks, not being able to get any aſſiſtance, will be 
no longer able to hold out. The four ſtrongeſt ſhould divide themſelves 
and attack two quarters; the two others' ſhould employ the quarters 


upon the flanks, in order to divert the attention of the enemy, and pre- 
vent his ſending aſſiſtance to thoſe which are really attacked: when the 


quarters in the center are forced, two of the bodies ſhould march to the 
party where the falſe attacks are formed ; and whilſt they are amuſed and 
kept in awe by the troops, they will ſurround the quarters in front, by 
which poſition the enemy will be placed between two fires, and be forced 

to lay down his arms. 
A body of troops ſhould be left in every village that is forced, while 
the remainder of the troops for ſome time purſue ſuch of the enemy 
that may have made their eſcape, and by that means prevent their rallying. 
It is to be obſerved that each of the bodies deſigned for the real at- 
® tack, ſhould be, at leaſt, equal in ſtrength to the troops which are in 
each quarter, becauſe ſuch a ſtrength, joined to the enemy's ſurpriſe, will, 
in all probability, aſcertain the ſucceſs: it ſhould be allo obſerved, that 
thoſe 
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thoſe bodies which are to conduct the falſe attacks, ought to be ſuffici- 


ently ſtrong to take up the enemy's attention, without running the danger 


of being repulſed, | 


The troops ackigned 1 for the real attacks — act after the Way man- 
ner, as has been already mentioned for the attack of only one quarter ; 
that is, the ſecond body ſhould ſeparate and ſurround the quarter, to en- 
deavour to penetrate at ſome part that may render the taking of the 
quarter certain. See the TWENXTY-FouRTRH PLATE. 


C HAP. III. 
The Manner of retreating after taking one or more Quarters, 


N every deſign which a general meditates, and which he would alſo 
carry into execution, he - ſhould always foreſee every circumſtance 
that may happen. As an attack of any kind whatever, may have either 
a lucky or unlucky iſſue, he ſhould make proper diſpoſitions, either in 


caſe of meeting with a check, before he actually attacks one or more of 


the enemy's quarters. The officer commanding the detachment muſt give 
a ſignal for retreating to each officer commanding a ſeparate body, both 
of infantry and cavalry, in caſe he does not ſucceed in the attack, or after 
taking of the quarters. This ſignal ſhould conſiſt of two or three calls 
of the drum. Upon this ſignal they are to proceed to the place marked 
for their reunion, as at the entrance of the quarters, that from thence 
they may take the way leading to the camp, or the _ from whence 


they ſet out. 


There is no manner of doubt, that ſuch of the enemy as have been 
able to make their eſcape, will give notice to the neighbouring quarters, 
and that the troops belonging to them will come in full force, not only to 

* Vor. II. L retake 
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retake, the quarter, but alſo to attack, and endeavqur to beat the de- 
tachment, which muſt of courſe be fatigued by the firſt attack, and 
allo, to recover the - priſoners, the forage, and the baggage belonging to 


che troops who were firſt bern. which cannot be done without the 
loſs of great numbers. „gellig to o od 10) 


| If the commandant ſucceeds ſo far as to deat aha enemy, * muſt, cauſe 

them to be purſued for ſome time by the huſſars, but not farther than 

half a league, during which time. the cavalry ſhould re- aſſemble at the 

place appointed for them; the infantry ſhould alſo leave the quarters, and 

meet at the ſame place, excepting ſome companies, which the commandant 

ſhould leave i in the quarters, with. officers, to. get all the waggons together 
and, put the wounded into them, as alſo the baggage. and the forage. 
which ſhould ſet out as foon as they are Ioaded, h "Ref a large 
detachment. 


After their departure, the commandant Monde 5 the gen 
purſued the enemy to return, and ſhould leave one or two troops of them 
at the entrance of each of the quarters, who ſhould face towards the 
enemy. They muſt continue in their poſt, till they receive orders to re- 
tire; they ſhould each of them have a ſmall deere . and 
vedets advanced beyond them. | 75 dir bonn 

When the troops are re- aſſembled, tbo i hows "AR 
them called over, and in caſe he finds-more; of his men are miſſing than: 
he imagines to bave been loſt in the attack, he muſt detach as many 
bodies of - infantry, each commanded by an officer, as there are villages, 
with orders to ſearch them, and make thoſe ho are found in them re- 


join their; reſpective bodies. OT of Hod: 2 ,2DO G 2 J81U Nr IN OT 


When the cauſe of their tia behind is enquired into, . found: 
to be plunder that retarded them, they ſhould be marked, and on their: 
arrival at the camp, or the quarters, the ſoldiers: belonging to the infan- 
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ety Mule be ſerit'65 die piqtet, br the quaiter!Yuard} HP the tr60pers 
to the ſtandard-guard; büt if in quarters, both e one asd the ether 
dught to be ſent to ptifbtl. In order to tnake hea ate etc in obey- 
ing orders” for the” futite,” and to prevent their e uitting tk ir "pa 
for the ſake of pillage, that part of it which falls to their ſhare could 
be diſtributed among their comrades ; by which means the guilty will be 
nerd und their example will be a Teflon to the reſt of the'troops. 5 

As ſoon as the whole detachment has joined, and the waggons with 
their eſcort are on their march, the commandant muſt cauſe the troops 
to march in that order which is moſt ſuitable to the nature of the coun. 
try. If the country is Woody, the infantry ought to form the feat 
guard; if an open one, it mould be formed by the cavalry, the huffard 
marching upon the flanks; if it is a country filled with thickets, forme 
platoons of infantry ſhould be intermixed with the cavalry, always pre- 
ſenting as large a front as poſſible. If, in ſhort, it is a country promiſcu- 
ouſly: divided by woods, plains, ſmall hills, hollows, and rivulets, the 
officer commanding the detachment, ſhould uſe the infantry; or cavalry; 
according as the country varies; he ſhould in ſome meaſure foreſee what 
difpoſitions will be neceflary, that his orders may be iſſued with propriety, 
and performed with expedition. As ſoon as the detachment begins 
to move forwards, notice ſhould be ſent to the troops of huſſars that are 
on the oppoſite extremity of the quarters, in order that they may retireʒ 
they are to form the rear · guard of the whole, and will leave their ſmall 
guard to form theirs: On this occaſion, the comtnanding officer ſhould 
not forget to detach ſmall parties on the flanks to the right and the left 
to viſit the villages, woods, and hollows, for fear the enemy on the nes 
ef the quarters having been forced} ſhould have taken a ſhorter way, 
and have placed himſelf in ambuſh in the road through which the 
detachment muſt march on its return, and amply revenge the misfortune- 

7 7. T8 that 
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that has happened to the quarters, 'by pouring from all dle pon the de- 
tachment, which muſt already be greatly fatigue t. 
Y In order t to obviate this inconveniency, after the ſurprize of a quarter, 
the detachment mould, if poſſible, retreat by a different road chan that 
by which it marched to the attack. If the ſituation of che tountty is ſach 
| that the detachment cannot do this without going too far about, it ſhould 
not load itſelf with any thing that can encumber it on its march; and it is 


ee 7 778 | , 


on this occaſion | particularly neceſſary to have ſent off, under a good eſcort, 
the wounded, the forage, the baggage and the horſes which are taken; 
fo m__ the detachment, free from all embarraſſment, __ be able to de- 
fend it itſelf, - in caſe it ſhould be attacked; . 
It is impoſſible that any place capable of containing ambuſcades can be 
examined with too much exactneſs; in ſhort, a detachment, retiring after 
any, expedition » ſhould avoid fighting as much as poſſible in its retreat, 
even n though ſuperior i in ſtrength to the enemy, and it ſhould endeavour, 
after ſucceeding i in one enterprize, to retire WER enen a ſecond, 
but particularly againſt freili troops. een HS A Lok; 
2 On the firſt intelligence of the enemy's having formed an ambuſcade, 
; the detachment muſt quit the road it is in, and fall into (another, 
| though it it ſhould go farther about. This change will not be immediately 
: perceived by the troops which are in ambuſcade; therefore the detach- 
ment, bein g ſo conſiderably advanced, cannot be overtaken, except by ſome 
huffars or dragoons, who may probably attack the reat- guard; in which 
caſe two or three forage waggons ſhould be placed between the rear- guard 
and the detachment. This rear- guard ſhould confift of infantry, and the 
; troops of huſſars, who will form the rear-guard of the whole. In caſe they 
ſhould perceive the « enemy, "they muſt barricade the way with theſe wag- 
gons, and ſet them on fire, after taking off the horſes, in order to retard 
the purſuit, and to give time to the detachments and the waggons which 
are 
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n the. front. to gain ground. This will certainly ſucc cceed, pr. provided the 


t ock 


road is narrow and the enemy can neither paſs to the right or th ; left, 


If che ſituation of the country renders all hopes of 1 retardin | the purtutt, 
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by this method, groundleſs, the commandant mould pla ace all q © fora 0 
sms: ons 


and baggage · waggons which he has taken at the rear-guard, to accelerate 
the march; but not thoſe in which the wounded are placed, and which 
ought to be taken very great care of. If the enemy advances, the h horſes 


: 'S 


not reap. any — Fad them: if the enemy does not advance, theſs 
1093 17 

waggons will not be loſt, but will join the detachment. _ Gene 
LL 901 1513-0! 

The commandant ſhould never, imagine himſelf free from danger, not- 


HJ 


withſtanding huſſars only have been ſeen, and who can effect nothing 
againſt infantry ſupported by cayalry, as it is probable theſe huſfars have 
advanced only with a view of amuſing the detachment, and to detain i it a 


(SLES 


ſufficient time for the infantry in their rear to come up with, and at- 


17 {(19V9 


tack. the detachment with their whole ſtrength ; for which reaſon the 
detachment ſhould always continue marching, on, keeping back the ene- 
my's huſſars, and preſerving, the waggons till ſuch time as. the enemy "2 
infantry appears. But if by the delay which the attack of the enemy” 8 
huſſars may create, their infantry has time to come up, and the detach- 
ment cannot avoid fighting but by ſetting fire to the waggons, it ſhould 
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then be done; and, firſt of all, the horſes ſhould be taken off and ſeht 


id „„mein 
into the front of the detachment. The troops being no longer encum- 


bered by theſe waggons can march more leiſurely, or, at leaſt, they will: no 
longer have any other obje& than their defence! in view, without being 
obliged to think of that of the waggons :, the, hoſfars, too weak to refſt 


. 9 10 "I or 


the united ſtrength of the enemy, will retire u under the p rotection of f the 
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infantry. Should it be nothing but ſome huffars who c. come to attack 
the rear-guard, by covering the waggons v with fome companies of infan- 
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try, 
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try, they will be in ſecurity; If the enemy, whether huſfars or infan- 
try, cannot come, up with the detachment, the hufſars who make the 
rear un the een be ſufficient: to conduct them to the _ 
aMAPMFQA wort 14 celan Sunne 545097 oiton giomit gnivig 00 (BI 
X The, commander hould, a yore as poſſible; endeavour evgirededivs 
the advantage he has gained over the enemy, whether by taking His fo- 
rage or his baggage. from him; but he had better abandon theſe thro ha 
Kaye 2. ſecond action: nevertheleſs; - to e the 2 reaping 


—_—_ a he ſhould eee to prevent their falling again 
intg, the. enemy's hands; an advantage which would give him great caufſe 
of; boaſting, and which might be the conſequence of à ſecond A4ctibn. 
From the deſire of keeping every particular, the commanding officer” 4 
would be in danger of loſing not only the fruit of the attack, but rms. of I 
big hal 4 detachment. * 112109 adi offiad 01 
0? of #7. 11501 1} | 1 | 3 5 Il 210 | „101 ar ; 
Dat vine 1 "2X" H A P. IV. PT | 10 898 . - | 
The Attack of a Quarter found under Arms, and als mw. 3 
uten abe the Troops who have not been able 65 fee it. 
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o. Ey E R well informed a em may be by his * of the | 
3 1 vigilance kept up by the enemy in his quarters for his ſecurity,” g 
it ma N happen, that they may be deceived; conſequently it is neceſſary, © 3 


* Aen. 


before the undertaking the attack of theſe quarters, that the command- 
ant of the detachment ſhould put himſelf in a condition to avoid being 


ns 


repulſed by the gnemy, whom he may find under arms; which will be 
very Lie. or at leaſt not to be effected without loſs, unleſs all the” : 
precautions neceſſar on this occaſion are taken. als zelt. 
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Suppoſe a quarter in the front, or upon the flank of thofe of the at. 
my, either to ſerve as vedets to the army, or to keep a communication 
with ſome place 5: but not at ſo great a diſtance from the quartets but it 
may, on giving timely notice, receive afliſtance, unleſs it ſhould be für- 
priſed, (which is- not tot be ſuppoſed, becauſe, / whatever the poſition of 
it is, it ſhould always be on its guard.) In this quarter thersis ſuppoſed 
to be one battalion of foot and two ſquadrons of huflars; 5 oO 
. The. commandant of the quarter ought” to be very __—_ in forefceing 

what enterprizes the enemy can form againſt him; his poſts ſhould be 
well diſtributed, his quarter well entrenched, and his detachments in 
the front ſhould, give him timely notice if the enemy advances upon him; 
he ſhould. alſo: have ſpies on whom he can depend, to inform hit of all 
the enemy's motions, and of all the detachments, however ſmall, which 
he ſends out: with theſe lights, and by theſe precautions, he may hope 
to baffle the enterprizes of the enemy, and even compel him to retire” 
with loſs. This ſucceſs can never be wanting to an officer, who, to 
the love of his duty and the deſire of reputation, joins ability and 
vigilance. 

It has been obſerved, that the place of arms for the infantry ould be 

fixed in the market - place, that they may be able to march together to the 
front of the quarter, and poſſeſs themſelves of the houſes vena have 
loop hales cut in them; that there ſhould alſo be trenches at . 
leading to the quarter. If there is cavalry, the place of arms fo 
on the flank on the outſide of the eh nd we We to act 25 6 citcum. 
ſtances may require. 1 £146 9013 O12 bau: | 

As ſoon as the — receives untl *that' the enemy is 
marching towards him; or has reaſon to ittlagine he ſhalt be attacked, he 
ſhould (immediately ſend notice to the neareſt quarters, It being ſuppoſed 
that. the troops in them are ordered by the general to march to his aſſiſt- 


aun | ance: 
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ance. on the firſt notice, and himſelf to march to that of others, The 
order that every quarter ſhould naturally have to aſſiſt each other ſhould 
be general. Afterwards he ſhauld, without noiſe, put all his infantry 
under arms, and poſt it at the places which have been examined ; he will 
cauſe the huſſars to mount, and place them at the place of arms appointed. 
They ſhould conceal themſelves, if poſſible, behind the houſes or hedges ; 
the commandant ſhould permit every one who chuſes, to come into the 
quarter, but ſhould: not ſuffer any perſon to go out of it. If it is an enemy's 
country, the commandant ſhould forbid the ringing of bells, the hanging 
out of . ſignals on the ſteeple, the lighting of fires, or the giving any other 
indications, or any thing that can inform the enemy of what is tranſact- 
ing. A profound ſilence ſhould be obſerved throughout the whole quar- 
ter, and every thing managed in ſuch a manner that the quarter may, to 
all appearance, be in its uſual tranquility. -In the mean time, the barriers 
at the trenches ſhould be ſhut. The advanced detachment ſhould remain 
till. ſuch time as the enemy appears: but as ſoon as they perceive him, 
they ſhould immediately ſend notice of it, and make their retreat towards 
the quarter, at the ſame time keeping up a conſtant fire upon the enemy ; 


they will afterwards place themſelves on the flank of the huſſars, who 


ſhould by that time be at the place of arms. { 

When the quarter is attacked, the troops ſhould. 1 their ground 
firmly, till the aſſiſtance which cannot fail coming to them is arrived; the 
certainty of which ought to increaſe their reſolution, and determine 
them in their defence. As the enemy's detachment without doubt will 
not only be ſtrong, but will alſo be compoſed of infantry, huſſars, or 
dragoons, and perhaps of horſe, the huſſars belonging to the quarters not 
being ſtrong enough to reſiſt them, muſt either avail themſelves of the 
fire of the infantry belonging to the quarter, or retire towards the neigh- 
bouring quarters to wait for and expedite the ſuccours. The neighbour- 


ing 
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ing quarters, on receiving the news of the attack, ſhould immediately order 
all the cavalry, huſſars, or dragoons, to mount, and who ſhould alſo be fol- 
lowed by the infantry. As ſoon as all theſe troops are within a quartet of a 
league of the quarter that is attacked, they ſhould divide into two bo- 
dies, one of which ſhould be compoſed of infantry or cavalry, with half 
of the huſſars belonging to the quarter; one ſhould march to the tight, 
and the other to the left, in order to take the enemy on the flanks. 
The enemy, in danger of being attacked on his flanks, ſeeing aſſiſt- 
ance coming, and being confiderably weakened, ought to retreat be fore the 
arrival of this reinforcement : but as he ought,” before having attacked, 
to provide for his retreat, it is neceſſary for him to have placed an am- 
buſcade in ſome wood, hollow, hedge, or behind ſome height, there 
being no country but what preſents ſome one of theſe objects. This am- 
buſcade ſhould confiſt of infantry and huſſars, and ſhould be placed upon 
the road through which it is intended to retreat. Theſe troops have two 
objects; that of facilitating the retreat, in caſe the detachment is briſkly 
attacked and repulſed, and that of charging and beating the enemy; - if he 
is ſo imprudent as to purſue too far and without precautions; by which 
means, at leaſt, ſome troops will be beaten; an advantage that will, in 
ſome degree, make amends for not having been able to ſueceed in the 
taking of the quarter: but as theſe troops will be on their guard, and 
will not follow the detachment but to a certain diſtance, - the detachment 
that retreats 'may, by the aſſiſtance of this ambuſcade, effect it in 
quiet. ir ae? LIST} ond ſy 89 | 


The troops which follow the retreating enemy, will, by purſuing too 
far, commit a great fault, more particularly ſo, as they will not be able 

to ſee the whole country before them; therefore they ſhould ſtop as 
ſoon as they have reaſon to ſuſpect any ambuſeade, and ſtay a certain time, 
in order to be certain of the enemy's retreat; and ſhould alſo detach ſome 
Vor. II. M * 
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parties of infantry and huffars, to be aſſured with greater oettainty of the 
enemy's retreat; but theſe * ſhould march with ** ee 
up e cut Off. ne 907 \ eld Hoe 250 Ir 


HAP. V. 
of the Attack. of the aun of an Army, 


Sent to aſi aha; campaign has proved. unſucceſrful, * 
A* who has not been able to drive the enemy out of his country, but, 
on the contrary, has ſeen him eſtabliſh his quarters in that very coun- 
try, ſhould do his utmoſt to annoy him: he ſhould endeavour, by means 
of | continual detachments, to hinder him from eſtabliſhing himſelf, and 
by frequent alarms force him to fatigue his troops. my 
It is undoubtedly true that the more the enemy is diſturbed in his quar- 
ters, the leſs able he will be to take the field early; by. reaſon of the 
fatigue he has endured during the Whole winter, and, conſequently, 
his infuntry cannot be ſufficiently recruited and exerciſed, becauſe the 
troops have been continually in motion, and becauſe of the loſſes they 
muſt have ſuſtained in their many detachments, The enemy's cavalry 
being always in readineſs to run to the aſſiſtance of the infantry cannot 
be reinſtated, and will return to the field in as bad a condition as it left 
it. The general who attacks can with the more eaſe fatigue. the ene- 
my, as he is not under a neceſſity of employing a greater number of 
troops than he chuſes ; whereas the ſide that is attacked is neceſſarily ob- 
liged to make uſe of all their troops, or at leaſt of a great part of them; 
particularly as the enemy's commander is ignorant of the number come to 
attack him, of the ſide on which the attack will * and whether there 
is more than one attack intended. 
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It oſtet huppens, that a ſmall number of men are able to keep a 
whole chain of quarters in continual apprehenſion 3 and an experienced 
general, who finds himſelf ſhut up by the enemy, can, by employing 
only a ſmall number of troops, repair, by his vigilance, the loſſes which 
he has ſuſtained during the campaign, and prevent the enemy from en- 
joying that repoſe and tranquility with which they flattered themſelves, 
during the time they were in winter · quarters: he may even deprive him 
of the fruit of his labour of the laſt campaign, and, by the bad condi- 
tion of his troops, force him to unden the country of which * 
poſſeſſed. ond dw MN 
For the attacking of quarters, almoſt the ſame precautions are necoſ- 
' fary, as for the defence of them. The general ſhould have a perfect 
knowledge of the country; he ſhould know the parts which are weakeſt, 
and thoſe by which he can, with the greateſt eaſe, penetrate into the 
quarter. He ſhould alſo attack the enemy two or three times lightly, 
and then retire under pretence of being too weak, or to induce the 
detachments ſent out towards him to believe, that he himſelf is not oome 
to moleſt the quarters; he ſhould likewiſe remain ſome days quiet, 
without ſending out any detachments, in order to induce the enemy 
to be negligent, and ſend ſpies into his quarters, under pretence 
of ſelling proviſions or other things: theſe ſpies ought to be intelligent, 
and u of giving an exact account of hte ver "I" have ſeen 
or heard. 4 I81900g © | 
"Theſe ſpies ought to examine the ſituation of the quarters; the num- 
ber of towns and villages occupied by the troops; the extent of ground 
they take up; the diſtance from right to left; if any river oovers the quar- 
ters; whether the bridges are cut down; and if there are any fords which 
have not been deſtroyed; if the troops are ſtrict in their duty; if they 
frequently ſend out detachments, their number and their ſtren gth ; they 
IP M 2 ſhould 
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ſhould, follow. them as much as poſſible, to obſer vo their motions, and 
to, be able to know, to.yrhat diſtance they adrance i ja ſhort, they ſhould 
examine every thing ſo thoroughly, as to be able to give an exact account 
of the ſituation of the country, the quarters, and the precautions taken 
by the enemy for their ſecurity, both of the exterior and interior p of 
them. 1 5 5 ns; n. 

By the 9 which he pit wicht to have of . 
try.. belonging to him, he will be able to form a good j e 
from the report of his ſpies; and when the country does not belong 
to him, he ſhould inſtruct himſelf from the maps, the peaſants, and 
che | principal inhabitants of the towns and villages. in the neighbour- 
hood of the quarters, whom he ſhould by every method endeavour: to 
gain over to his intereſt, and which will alſo enable him to judge of the 
fidelity of his ſpies. He ſhould not, nevertheleſs, place his whole con- 
fidence in one, but ſend out many and at different times; and he:ſhould 
alſo, according to the maxim laid down by M..de-Puyſegur, be particu- 
larly careful that they are unknown to each other: he ſhould alſo nn 
them often and ſeparately. 

When the general i is thoroughly informed of every di Ig 24 
hath taken all the precautions abovementioned, he ſhould endeavour to 
diſcoyer the genius of the enemy's general; whether he is vigilant, 
active, or indolent ; whether he is led away by pleaſure, or is attentive to 
his buſineſs ; eſteemed: by his troops, and whether they place confidence 
in him; if he is firm in himſelf, or too apt to be governed, by the advice 
of others. 

Never to aſk advice is a OP of conl-hartineds and 8 and 
it is equally. weak and timid never to undertake any enterprize without 
the aſſiſtance of counſel, as it is prudent to accept it on proper occaſions. 
The ſureſt ſign of an intelligent man is his having a modeſt opinion of 

| his 
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his own underſtanding: nevertheleſs, it is by no ways commintiidable tb be 


entirely governed by the opinions of others; ſuch a man is fickle arid 
unſteady, and is in danger of being often deceived, as he genefally loſes 
with the laſt advice given him. There are circumſtarices where the con- 
ſequences of indetermination are fatal: ſuch a moment is critical for an 
attack; an active enemy is alſo upon the point of making uſe of every 
opportunity that offers, in which caſe there muſt be immediate means 
taken for a proper defence; a retreat may in ſome caſes become directly 


neceſſary; and if proper precaution is not taken, the enemy may get 


poſſeſſion of ſome very advantageous poſt: on theſe occaſions,” therefore, 
the time that is conſumed in collecting opinions, which generally differ, 
may be with greater ſucceſs employed againſt the enemy. 

It is nevertheleſs neceſſary to make a diſtinction between irreſolution 
and diffidence; one is a dulneſs of the mind, a timidity of the ' ſoul, 


conſtantly engaged in objects which preſent nothing but obſtacles, 


without having a proper ſtrength of genius to ſurmount them; the other” 
is the effect of a prudent mind and penetrating quicknefs, ' which knows 
the extent of its own lights, without over-ſtretching the limits of genius. 

A general ſhould be as aſſiduous in finding out perſons capable of giving 


him good advice, as he ſhould be deſirous of executing his deſigns with 


propriety. Men of an engaging wit, and agreeable members of ſociety, 
are not the moſt fitting perſons for a general to have recourſe to, in 
caſe of intricacy: he ſhould rather endeavour to find out thoſe whoſe 
judgment, naturally ſolid and improved by reflection, is founded a 
principles whoſe goodneſs are proved by experience. 

Whenever a general propoſes to attack his enemy in his quarters, and 
is determined to it by his own knowledge of the country, as well as by 
the report of his ſpies, he ſhould aſſemble his principal officers, or thoſe 
whom he intends to charge with the conducting of the different attacks, 

and. 
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„ e their „ with a Rt of FT 
_ . 
neben ſhould, hath: to the ſituation : of ah quitters) form 
three real and three falſe attacks, the laſt to be directed againſt the 
ſtrongeſt, and the firſt againſt the weakeſt parts. As the center and the 
two extremities of the line on the right and left will undoubtedly be the 
moſt fortified and furniſhed with troops, the falſe attacks ſhould there- 
fore be made on thoſe parts, in order to prevent the general who is at- 
tacked, taking any troops from thence to reinforce the weakeſt parts, where 
the real attacks are briſkly carried on. The diſpofition for the attack 
-» ſhould be in column; nevertheleſs every diſpoſition ſhould be guided by 


" | 
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the nature of the ground and circumſtances : theſe: kind of attacks ſhould 


be very expeditiouſly carried into execution, in order that the troops at- 
tacked may not have time to recolle& themſelves. The general ſhould 
diſtribute ſeparate bodies along the line, drawn from the troops forming 
the fix attacks, to amuſe and keep back the enemy, and by that means 


contribute to the ſucceſs of the real attacks. In order alſo to induce the 
enemy to imagine that his flanks and center are attacked with great viva- 


city, the bodies intended to amuſe him ſhould have each of them two bri- 
gades of artillery, and alſo keep up a conſtant fire of cannon and ſmall 


arms: the troops forming the real attacks ſhould advance vigorouſly to- 


wards the line with bayonets fixed, and if poflible break through it. If 
one of | the real attacks can be ſo far ſucceſsful as to break into the line, 
the troops belonging to the quarters will be very ſoon put into diforder ; 


then the whole of the cavalry ſhould be ordered to enter at that opening, 
in order to attack the quarters in the rear. If the cavalry ſhould join the 
ĩafantry that has forced its way into the quarter, the enemy will find 
himſelf between two fires; at which time the remainder of the troops 

will not find it difficult to gain entrance. What remains of the cavalry 


ſhould 
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ould be formed in order of battle, in order to oppoſs that belonging to 


the enemy, which may probably come to the aſſiſtance of the infantry 
that is beaten ; but the aſſiſtance of cavalry'can be but of little importance 


to infantry already routed, and flying from all parts. However brave 


cavalry may be, it ſhould rather think of retreating than attacking-troops 
which it ſees victorious ; and even ſhould he maintain his ground, it ought 
to be more with a view of facilitating the retreat of the 0 than of 
making an attack, as it would do in caſe it was victorious. d 97201 

The only reſource left for a general who is beat, is to collect the re- 
mains of his infantry, and retreat as ſoon as he can and in as good order 
as poſſible. A check of this ſort ought not to ſtain the reputation of a 
general who has taken the neceſſary precautions to prevent it, and who 
in the courſe of the action hath ſhewn all the coolneſs and ability, that 
can be expected from a good officer. In moſt ſituations of life it is more 


difficult to ſupport unexpected proſperity than to ſubmit properly to ad- 


verſity; but with regard to the profeſſion of arms, it is different: adver- 
fity ſhews the greatneſs of that man, who, when ſurrounded by misfor- 
tunes, can preſerve his wonted calmneſs, and exert, as uſual, the ſtrength 


and viyacity of his genius. Porus, when overcome and made a priſoner, 


gained the admiration of his conqueror, wha could not forbear ſaying, 
inſtigated by the greatneſs of the example before him, Were I not 


« Alexander, I ſhould wiſh to be Porus.” 


It is impoſſible to determine every diſpoſition that can be made for the 
attacking of quarters, as they generally depend ſo much upon-circumſtanees. 
A diſpoſition that would be very proper for an open country would'be very 
faulty in one that was woody. The method of making an attack may 
be given, but it is impoſſible to determine what, the ſucceſs. of it may be: 


when the diſpoſitions are properly taken, the ſucceſs of them is decided 
r. the vivacity with which they are carried into exeeution ; the chief 


point 
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fore the troops in them have time to aſſemble and march to the general 
place of arms, or without giving time for the ſecond or third lines to 
mareh to the aſſiſtance of the firſt which is attacked; and it ĩs alſo neceſ- 
ſary that the firſt and chief attempt, ſhould be made before the Fw 
of the firſt and ſecond lines. 

The ſucceſs of any enterprize muſt of courſe remain doubtful, if any of 
theſe precautions are neglected, particularly if-there is time given for'the 
enemy to occupy every poſt; and for his ſecond line of infantry to join his 
firſt ; after which, if a general finds his troops repulſed in many briſk and 
repeated attacks, he ſhould deſiſt from ſacrificing his troops to the caprice 
of fortune : firmneſs and perſeverance are commendable as long as cir- 
cumſtances continue in any degree favourable ; whereas obſtinacy is not 
only a fault, but may be deſervedly accounted a vice. An officer en- 
truſted with the defence of a place of conſequence ſhould maintain it to 


the laſt extremity; but if through his obſtinacy his garriſon is reduced 


to rely on the mercy of the conqueror, he ought to be anſwerable for 
all the blood that has been wantonly ſpilt: it is neither by the effuſion 


of blood, or exceſs of rage, that a general is to expect fortune to my 
in his favour, when the impoſſibility. of ſucceſs is viſible to him. He who 


owes his victory to the ſlaughter of his ſoldiers is in ſome degree unworthy 
of the name of conqueror. He, on the contrary, who 'is ſparing of the 
blood of his ſoldiers, is loved by his own people, reſpected and revered by 
his enemy, eſteemed by his ſovereign, who entruſts his ſoldiers to him 
with confidence, in the thorough. perſuaſion that he will not expoſe them 
but when it is abſolutely neceſſary. During the troubles of the firſt tri- 
umvirate, Cæſar having ſhut up Afranius and Petreius, Pompey's gene- 
rals in Spain, was more deſirous of obliging them to ſurrender, by cutting 
yn proviſions and ſubſiſtence, than by giving them battle, the ad- 


vantage 
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vantage of which would, in all probability, have turned entirely on his 
fide. The great art of à good ſoldier is to preſerve, by his prudence and 
ability, any advantage he may have gained over his enemy. Whenever 
a general proceeds to vidlence, and expoſes his troops without gaining any 
eſſential point over his enemy, he only drives them to deſpair, and the ge- 
neral who attacks, although ſuperior in numbers, is often the ſuffeter, 
as was the caſe at the battle of Poitiers in 1356, and that of Pavia in 
1525, where France had reaſon to hope for advantages as conſiderable as 
her loſſes were bloody. So far it is true, that, inſtead of deſpiſing his 
enemy, a general ſhould always ſuppoſe him to be feared, — 
ing his ſituation may be ſeemingly embarraſſing. 5 


CHAP. VI. 


Of the Retreat of an Army after an unſuceeſsful Am 
upon the Enemy's Quarters. 


F the attack of an army in its quarters demands infinite precautions, and 
1 that diſpoſitions ſhould be provided for it beforehand, the retreat 
after the enterprize hath failed, requires not leſs knowledge and con- 
duct; the moſt conſummate prudence is neceſſary to both, and the 
exacteſt forecaſt in the general, and the officers acting under him. If 
attacking the whole quarters of an army is difficult, it is more fo to re- 
tire before an army that could not be forced, but which alſo purſues with 
vivacity, in order to make the moſt of its victory: it is therefore ne- 
ceſſary that every thing ſhould have been provided for and conſidered, 
before the attack is carried into execution. In theſe circumſtances it is to 
be ſuppoſed, that a general who would attack an army in its quarters} 

Vox. II. | N has 
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has previouſly taken his meaſures in caſe of ſucceſs, as well as the proper 


| ' precautions if obliged to retreat ; and that the general who is attacked, has, 
on his ſide, been equally careful to prevent his being forced; except 
that he cannot have fixed on his diſpoſitions for the purſuit of the enemy 
in his retreat, as they muſt depend upon the circumſtances which attend 
that event, and of which he can only form imperfect conjectures, as he 
| will not be certain of any movement the enemy will make either in the 
attack or the retreat: thus two generals may have very clear notions from 
rules, what ought to be done, which they will find to be very een 
from practice. 
It ſhall now be ſuppoſed, that an army hath attacked another i in its 
quarters, without having been able to force it after many vigorous and! re- 


peated attacks. | 
After the general hath attempted and done every thing that can be ex- 3 
: pected from an experienced ſoldier, and ſees the impoſſibility of ſucceed- I : 
. ing, either owing to the good diſpoſition of the army which he is to at- | 
tack, or to his own troops being diſcouraged by their frequent repulſes, 
he has no other reſource left but to retreat. 
a1; = diſpoſition for the retreat of a body of troops, forced to retire 
from before the enemy, and which has been mentioned elſewhere, may 
ſerve for an army reduced to the ſame ſituation, with this difference, that 
as more ground is neceſſary, a more extenſive awe rw dl Is required in 
the general. BY 188 
Before a general begins his retreat, he ſhould ſend notice by his brigade 4 
majors, and his aids de camp, to all the general officers, who ſhould 1 
have been acquainted with the diſpoſitions reſolved « on, in caſe of a re- 
treat becoming neceſſary. Three cannon, one of which ſhould be fired 
on the right, another upon the left, and the other upon the center, ſhould 
De the ſignal for the troops to collect themſelves, and form in columns, in 


order to effect their retreat. If 
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ol dt. the country 1s an open one, the general ſhould cauſe his troops to | 


AFB in fix columns, and encreaſe the number of them in 8 as 


1 


"flank, and. the piquets upon — a nh of artillery n be 
diſtributed among the intervals of each column, and keep up a conſtant 
fire. After firing, the cannon ſhould be loaded again, and retreat in ſuch 


2 manner, as always to preſerve the intervals of the columns : ; if i it does 


not. retire at the fame time with the columns, it will be in great danger 
of being taken; each column ſhould alſo keep up a conſtant fire by 1 


toons, or any other method, provided it is continual. 


The columns ſhould conſtantly march on, although lowly, other- 
wiſe it will be impoſſible to preſerve order and regularity : the cannon 
ſhould retire with the columns, always preſerving the ſame diſpoſition. 


The cavalry upon 1 the wings of the infantry ſhould be formed i in the beſt 
order the ground will admit of. As the country through which this 
army retreats, is ſuppoſed to be an open one, the cavalry ſhould be 


formed in two lines, and retire at the ſame time with the columns : : the 


firſt line ſhould paſs through the intervals of the ſecond, and take poſt 
two hundred paces in the rear of it; the light horſe and dragoons upon the 
| flanks of the firſt line, ſhould keep their poſts and not retire, till the firſt 


line has paſſed through the intervals of the ſecond. The ſecond line 
ſhould perform the ſame evolution as the firſt, as alſo the li ght horſe and 


dragoons upon its flanks : the diſtance of the columns of infantry from 


each other, ſhould not exceed two hundred paces ; by means of which 
they will be more collected, they will take wp. leſs 8 and can more 


xeadily afiſt each other. 2 


fi Wo 


It is neceſſary to obſerye, that the flanks mould be Sed by light horſe 


and dragoons, and that light infantry ſhould alſo be ory rover for that 
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purpoſe: . on ſuch. occaſions, it ſhould take paſſeſſion of the woods, Hol- 
lows, . Or, apy places of the like nature, which may happen to be upon the 
flanks of che army, in order, to prevent the enemy's. gaining any advantage 
there. This light infantry ſhould retire at the ſame time with the light 
horſe and dragoons. See the TwWENXTVY-FIr TA PLATE, Fro. J. 
If . the country grows narrow, the ſix columns ſhould be reduced to three, 
and inſtead of one. brigade of artillery, each column ſhould be allowedtwo, 
if the ground will admit of it; an eyolution that may eaſily be performed 
whilſt the columns halt, and, together with the cannon, keep up a con- 
ſtant fire upon the enemy: the three others ſhould march leiſurely; and in 
order 3 and as ſoon as the rear-guard ſhall have gained the head of thoſe 
who haye halted, it muſt join them, and all together begin to march. It 
is neceſſary to obſerve, that whenever the columns are doubled, the gre- = 
nadiers and piquets covering the flanks of each column ſhould be ſtrong q J 
in proportion: neither ſhould the enemy be ſuppoſed more formidable 1 | 
at this time than before, becauſe, as the country grows narrow, he will N 3 
not. be able to preſent a larger front than that which, is oppoſed to. him. 
The cavalry ſhould alſo approach the columns, and form in three or four 
lines, according to the nature of the ground; always taking care to pre- 

. ſerye their proper diſtances and intervals; the light horſe and dragoons 
may remain in their original places, performing the ſame evolutions juſt 
mentioned, as the cavalry and the light troops. See the ſame PLaTz, 
Fig, 3 f 

If a gefile is to 5 paſſed, a. ey bat not dhe mhole, of 8 
ſhould be immediately ordered to paſs it, as it is neceſſary to keep ſome 
cavalry to ſupport the infantry. When part of the infantry has paſſed, 
the remainder of the cavalry ſhould follow them; after which the light 
horſe and dragoons ſhould remain, and will alſo be ſufficient to guard and. 
protect the infantry that has not yet paſſed: 
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As ſdon ds the cavalty Which the genetal faded proper ebener to Begin 
the retreat! ſhall be paſſed, the center column ſhould retire; and in pro- 
portion as that advances into the defile, the two other columns ſhould ap- 
proach cach other: the center column, which paſſes firſt, ſhould leave the 
cannon belonging to it, at the entrance of the defile, planted on the right 
and left of it; and guarded by grenadiers. When theſe batteries are placed, 
the retnainder of the cavalry ſhould paſs; after them the colutnti upon the 
right; with the cannon belonging to it; which, keeping upa eonflihtfite!' 
will facilitate the paſſage of the dragoons, who will march leiſurely, under 
cover of the cannon which is planted at the entrance of the defile, together 
with its own fire, and the light horſe; which are always upon tlie flatiks. 
When they have al moſt paſſed, the cannon following the column mold be 
drawn off, and the light horſe ſhould approach the defile, protected by the 
cannon and the light infantry poſted firſt, as well as the grenadiers Wh) 
guard the cannon at the entrance of the defile, and will paſs alfs protected 
by them: when the whole hath paſſed, the cannon ſhould'be drawn öff. 
the grenadiers and the light infantry forming the rear-guard of it. It is 
probable that the enemy, ſeeing the army on the other fide of the delle. 
will quit the purſuit, and retire to his own quarters. When the whole 
army has gained the other fide of the defile, it ſhould be ſuppoſed in f= 
fety, and ſhould alſo remain there till the enemy retires ; and, when he 18 
in full march, the army ſhould detach ſome light horſe ſaſtained by dra-' 
goons, not to attack him, but to be affured of his retreat: when that is 
aſcertained, the troops which were detached out retuth, and't the any 


1915 1e 


proceed on its march to its camp or quarters. 
It is neceſſary that the bodies of infantry * oy firſt, mo uld take 
poſſeſſion of the heights, as hath been auen meßtfonsd i in the four- 
teenth chapter of the firſt Book, in order to coe the troops which are 
retreating. See the TwexnTY-FirTn PLATE, Fic, III. 
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17 che 64d thr'-which the army marches to the attack of the quarters; is 
croſſed by a' rer, the general muſt conſequently have been obliged to 
erect bridges for his army to paſs over it; and it is alſo to be ſuppoſed - 
that he has left proper detachments to guard them, in order to ſecure His 
retreat, and that he hath cauſed the ends of the bridges which are next 
the enemy to be entrenched, according to the method laid down in 
the third Article of the tenth chapter of the ſecond Book, and hath 
eſtabliſhed batteries upon the flanks of the bridges on the oppoſite fide of 
the river: precautions which ſhould always be taken; for if the general 
does not ſucceed in the attack, he will be greatly annoyed in his retreat 
by the enemy. When the head of the army is within a ſhort half league 
of the bridges, part of the cavalry ſhould be ordered to paſs them, and 
take poſt four hundred paces diſtant on the oppoſite ſide of the river; 
after which a third part of the infantry ſhould paſs, and take poſt upon 
the bank of the river on the right and left of the bridges, in order to keep 
the enemy off by their fire, and to protect the flanks of the retiring 
troops: the remainder of the cavalry ſhould retire when that third 
of the infantry hath retreated. Then the light horſe and dragoons will oc- 
cupy the poſts which the cavalry were in, to cover the laſt third of the 
infantry as it retires, being careful not to cover the batteries which are 
on the other ſide of the bridges. As ſoon as the whole of the infantry 
has paſſed, the dragoons and huſſars ſhould draw near the bridges; the 
former will paſs under the protection of the cannon and infantry which 
line the bank of the river, and the light horſe which cover them; the 
light horſe ſhould paſs the laſt, their rear- guard being always formed by 
- -Jght' infantry : the grenadiers who were in the redans, muſt retire 
hen the whole army has paſſmm . 
It is neceſſary to obſerve that, in order to enereaſe the aden. each 
column of infantry that has paſſed the bridges ſhould diſtribute its can- 


non 
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non along the fide of the river, and cauſe it to maintain a continual fire. 

As ſoon as the whole army has gained the other ſide of the river, the 
general ſhould cauſe the bridges to be deſtroyed, except one, which 
ſhould be left in a condition to be re- eſtabliſhed, in order that, when 
the enemy retires, ſome troops may be ſent over, to watch him in his 
retreat, following exactly what has been laid down. for the paſſing of a 
defile: the bridges juſt now mentioned ſhould be compoſed: of copper 
pontons that they may with greater eaſe be conveyed from place to place. 
While the enemy remains within cannon ſhot, he ſhould be fired on in- 
ceſſantly: it is nevertheleſs natural to ſuppoſe, that, when the army hath 
paſſed, he will be more inclined to recover the fatigue it hath already un- 
dergone, and retire towards its quarters. See the TWENTY-FirrR 
PLATE, FI. IV. 


If the army is obliged to march through a woody country, the cavalry 
ſhould march at the head of the columns of infantry, in which diſpoſition 
the prince of Orange retreated after the loſs of the battle of -Steenkirk. 
As that retreat was made over a rough and uneven country, his cavalry 
could not be of any ſervice to him; he therefore cauſed it to retire firſt, 

followed by his infantry in ſuch good order, that M. n W 
not find an opportunity of attacking him. 

The light horſe and dragoons only ſhould be left to cover. the flanks. of 
the columns, taking care to obſerve the ſame diſpoſition, and method of 
marching, | ſpoken of above, if the country will allow of it: it depends 
upon the general's prudence and ability to ſuit his diſpoſitions properly 
to the ground. The reaſon» why the cavalry is ſent off firſt) is, that it 
will not be able to act, at leaſt not without great difficulty, in this kind 

of country; and as that belonging to the enemy will be cireumſtanced 


in the ſame manner, this body, inſtead of being uſeful, will but embar- 
raſs the reſt, of the troops. 


fs 
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If the country is mountainous, the ſituation is Jeſs dangerous, becauſe 
the enemy will not be able to preſent a larger front than that which is 
oppoſed to him, and the army marching through many roads, all leading 
to the place from whence it ſet out, the enemy will alſo be obliged to 
ſeparate; and as the army will have no reaſon to apprehend being either 
ſurrounded or taken in flank, as it has undoubtedly cauſed the heights to 
be occupied, the infantry will have no other object than the enemy preſ- 
ſing upon its rear-guard, which ſhould retire ſlowly and in order, keeping 
up a conſtant fire upon the enemy, if he approaches too near: and if the 
country will admit of the uſe of cannon, the general ſhould avail him- 
ſelf of that help, which will certainly do great execution among the enemy 
who, from the ſituation of the country, will be unable to make an attack 
or continue the purſuit but in column. The cavalry, light horſe, and dra- 
goons become intirely uſeleſs, unleſs the laſt are caufed to diſmount : the 
cavalry and light horſe ſhould alſo march at the head, which will prevent 
that belonging to the enemy, alſo incapable of acting, from getting before- 
hand into the avenues and hollow ways, and who, by this means, will 
alſo be in danger of being attacked by the infantry in ambuſcade. It would 
be a ſign of great raſhneſs in an enemy to continue the purſuit among 


mountains, and would be a much greater proof of a general's courage, 


than his prudence ; and a man placed at the head of an army ſhould have 
acquired ſufficient experience not to commit a fault, which, far from 
juſtifying by his conduct his ſovereign's choice of him, ſhews but a feeble 
genius, unequal to the taſk of commanding. ; 

Whatever may be the nature of the country, if the general who re- 
treats finds an advantageous ſpot, where he can make uſe of his whole 


force, with his flanks ſupported by a moraſs, an hollow, or ſomething of 


the like nature, he may very ſafely make a ſtand and give the enemy battle, 
particularly if, from the nature of his own poſt, that which the enemy will 
be 
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de obliged to take is aifadvantageous : it is on | theſe occaſions chat the 
genius of an officer ſhews itſelf, either by making a fine retreat, or by im. 
mediately taking a poſt ſo advantageous, which i in ſecuring the army, ex- 
poſes the enemy to great danger if he offers to attack. 

As there is no day in which a general may not find ſome opportunity 
of unfolding his genius and ſhewing his talents, there is alſo no time in 
which he may not be liable to commit miſtakes ; which, however rrifling 


they may be in appearance, muſt, notwithſtanding, give the enemy ſome 
particular advantage. 


The ſmalleſt faults become eſſential in war; and the enemy will, either 
early or late, find an opportunity of profiting and deciding the fate of a 
campaign by one miſtake, which at firſt ſeemed of no conſequence, but 
which, in reality, becomes entirely productive of his whole ſucces. 

It is impoſſible to give any other than general rules for a retreat, as the 
diſpoſitions muſt be entirely regulated by the nature of the ground, and 
circumſtances ; but it is neceſſary to obſerve, that over whatever kind 
of ground a retreat is made, it ſhould always be performed flowly and 
with order. Hurry gives birth to confuſion, and often ſpreads the panic 


amongſt the troops, which generally produces a defeat when it ought to 
be leaſt expected. 
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. to be feared, has whilt a man confines himſelf to — his 
JL. Goughts only, however juſt they may be, they will prove 
leſs inſtructive than when, by adopting the ideas of others, he hath the art 
of extending, and alſo in finding in them a ſource of : ſolid reflections. 
Men of ſucceeding ages have generally followed the thoughts of thoſe 
of the preceding; it is therefore impoſſible for any one to write with pro- 
priety upon a ſubject, unleſs he hath firſt diligently ſtudied and conſulted 


thoſe authors, who have already treated of the ſame, and whoſe reflec- 
tions reſult from experience. ow | 9 £ 
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The principle upon which the plan of a campaign may be etablihed. 


and which is now going to be given, is not my own, but was communis 


cated to me by an experienced officer. He particulariſed all the diffetent 
branches of it to me, and convinced me of the uſefulneſs of his deſign, and 
the advantages which many great officers have drawn from it; who, with- 
out having formed any particular ſyſtem, have been guided by the principles 
on which he has eſtabliſhed his method, and from which they have ſcarcely 
ever deviated-: he has, by this means, in a manner rendered the conducting 
of a campaign, not only methodical, but the event of it almoſt certain. 

This officer, whoſe modeſty forbids me to name him, communicated this 
idea to me which I have adopted; but claim no other merit in it than 
having, in ſome meaſure, given more ſcope to his reflections. He has in- 
dulged me with the ſatisfaction of imparting this method to my country- 
men, but the honour accruing from it is entirely his; but if it is pro- 
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ductive of the fruit it ſeems to promiſe, I ſhall not eſteem myſelf leſs 
happy, than if the thought had been originally mine. | 

War could not be termed à ſcience, wete it hot ſoundęd upon invariable 
principles; nevertheleſs, it would be raſhneſs to affirm them to be abfo- 
lutely fixed, or to pretend to conduct their operations to ſuch a certain 
point, as to aſſure their ſucceſs, without indulging notions too chime- 
rical. Why could there not be ſome general method eſtabliſhed, which, 

being accommodated to the cireumſtances of time and place, would 
render the event of the operations more certain, and their ſucceſs leſs du- 
bious? Art is now brought to that perfection, that there is almoſt a 
certainty of carrying a place when the fiege of it is properly formed; hy 
therefore, with regard to the conducting of a campaign, cannot there be 
certain methods reſolved on beforehand, for making the operations con- 
ducive to the end propoſed, and from whence new ones: may alſo be de- 
rived, if neceſſary? A general who propoſes: ſucceeding by ſuch a method, 
will find prudence more neceſſary than bravery, and genius with an exten - 
ſive foreſight, more requiſite than intrepidity. t 2 M D 

Thoſe officers, therefore, who ſtudy, and are alſo deſirous of excelling 
in the art of war, ſhould conſider the principles on which an atmy moves, 
in a more extenſive light than thoſe which direct the evolutions of a de- 
tachment; nevertheleſs, this confideration is too much neglected by thoſe 
who have not been accuſtomed to command large bodies. 
If ſome men confine their genius within bounds too narrow, vhen they 
are capable of exerciſing it in a more noble and extenſive field, there are 
alſo others, who, falling into the contrary extreme, are too apt to be hur- 
ried. on by their own opinions, and embark in every enterprize without 
previouſly conſidering the conſequences; and ho, from a natural impe- 
tuoſity, make an army move as if it were nothing more than a detach- 
ment of light troops. a LL ee eee a, 
188 O 2 War 
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War is a profeſſion wherein much reflection is required; there is no 


ſcienee, as hath been often repeated, more replete with principles, but 


the application of them muſt always be relative to _ nature of the — 
and the poſition of the enemy. * | | 


By one unexpected movement of the enemy, the ape plans, 
and beſt concerted meaſures, may be deſtroyed. If, in order to make con- 


queſts; advancing was the only thing neceſſary, the general who was moſt 


daritig would gain the greateſt reputation, and every officer commanding 
an army would act after that manner; but it is not ſufficient only to ad- 
vance, the reaſon for doing it ſhould be well confidered, and the e 
meaſutes taken for retreating in ſafety. 


A general conducting a ſiege does not at once proceed to A; of 
the place, and leave the outworks untouched, but begins by deſtroying 


them with artillery, and afterwards attacking them; in which, if he is ſuc- 
ceſsful, he makes a lodgment, from whence he forms an attack upon 
ſome other work, and ſo adyances by degrees up to the body of the place. 
If, after having made a lodgment upon that part of the covered way which 
contains the front of the attack, the general neglects the two ravelins 
covering the curtins, and only makes a breach in the baſtion of the body 
of the place, he certainly can never take it; becauſe thoſe outworks, whoſe 
communication with the body of the place cannot be cut off, remaining 


entire, and being alſo well furniſhed with men and artillery, will un- 


doubtedly prevent the var from One on their advances to the 
body of the place. 


An army in the field will be in the fituation here deſeribed, if it always 


advances „leaving in its rear fortified towns, forts, or even intrenched poſts 


belonging to the enemy. If it ſhould meet with a check, or be obliged to 
retire, it would find great difficulty 1 in retreating, without being annoyed 
and attacked on all ſides «Bp thoſe 17 the e and taking of wegen 
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had been neglected. The battle of Spire, gained in 1706, by M. Tallard, is 
an example which proves how highly imprudent it is for a general to leave 
any poſt in a ſtate of defence behind him. The enemy eroſſed the Rhine at 
Spire, in order to ſuccour Landau, then beſieged by M. Tallard; that ge- 
neral left a ſafficient number of troops in the trenches, and marched out 
of his lines to meet the enemy. The enemy, in marching up to the French 
army, neglected two poſts which were in two towers, concluding they 
would of courſe ſurrender after M. Tallard was beaten: the enemy how- 
ever was beat, and in his retreat, the troops in theſe poſts deſtroyed 2 
greater number of his men than he had loſt in the battle. 73 
The wars of Italy under Charles VIII. under Louis XII. and Francis I. 


ſufficiently prove the danger of incurſions and ſudden invaſions in diſtant 


countries, which may not only occaſion the ruin of the army, but of the 
ſtate alſo. The neceſſity of eſtabliſhing general and probable principles for 
the prevention of ſuch miſtakes for the future, and from whence alſo 
combinations for every particular operation of a campaign may be pro- 


_ duced, becomes evident. 


In order to eſtabliſh a principle of this nature, it is 3 to ſuppoſe 
that the officer who is to carry it into execution, is thoroughly expe- 
rienced in every thing relative to the ſcienee of war. The firſt thing a ge- 
neral ſhould do, is to examine the map of the country through which his 
army is to march; he ſhould uſe the ſame precautions generally prac- 
tiſed to gain the knowledge of the ground round a place that is to be at- 
tacked, and over which the trenches are to be directed. The operations for 
carrying on war offenſively may be compared with thoſe of a ſiege; the 
town which is attacked being the point to be gained, the tail + of the 


+ Drror. The word Depot in the military phraſe, is a particular place at the tail of the 
trenches, out of the reach of the cannon of the place, where the troops generally aſſemble, who 
are ordered either to attack the outworks, or ſupport the troops in the trenches, when there 
is reaſon to jmagine the beſieged intend: making a Yigorous ſally: it ſerves alſo as a magazine for 
faſcines, gabions, and every thing neceſſary for the carrying on of a ſiege. 

trenc! Nes 
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trenches being the center from whence the different branches _ . 
give aſſiſtance to the parallels. 

When a general would advance methodically and ſafely towards a 
place, the right and left of the parallel ſhould be ſuſtained, and the 
communication between the parallel and the tail of the trenches ſhould 
be kept always open and unembarraſſed. It is an eſtabliſhed rule, that 
a general ſhould never think of forming a ſecond or a third parallel, to 
advance nearer the body of the place, till the firſt is entirely perfected 
and eſtabliſhed, and the magazines of the trenches placed within reach 
of the zigzags, which are puſhed on to form the ſecond and third 
patallel, the means of arriving at the body of the place, are well fe- 
cured. Theſe magazines are intended for ſupplying the troops more 
ſpeedily with whatever is neceſſary for carrying on the attack of the 
works. If they have not a free communication with the tail. of the 
trenches, they will be very ſoon exhauſted and unable to ſupply the 
heads of the advanced parallels; and if theſe parallels are not properly. 
provided, the fiege will be retarded, and the intended attacks come to 
nothing. 

If the batteries which are erected to deſtroy the defences of the place, 
do not take in the whole front of the works; if there is not a ſtrict commu- 
nication kept up between them and the tail of the trenches ; if they are 
not ſupported and protected by the parallels, or not well ſerved ; they 
will never be able to filence the fire of the enemy, and will alſo be in 
danger of being taken, occaſioned by nad difficulty the troops will find in. 
coming to their afliſtance. 

The reaſon for advancing theſe different principles, which, in reality, are 
the rudiments for conducting the operations of a ſiege, is to mark their 
analogy with thoſe of a campaign. The province, or country to be con- 
quered, hath always ſome principal point, which it muſt be the general's 
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endeavour to arrive at: therefore, when a general is advancing into a coun- 
try, why may not he form a firſt parallel and a general magazine for ſub-, 
ſiſtence, in the ſame manner as that at the tail of the trenches? The com- 

munications with the general magazine of ſubſiſtence ſhould be kept open, 
and ſupported on the right and the left of the firſt parallel that is eſta- 

bliſhed in the enemy's country, In order to form this parallel, the gene- 
ral ſhould have. the right or left of it towards ſome advantageous, poſt, 
which he ſhould take poſſeſſion of; and before he thinks of advancing far- 
ther, this parallel ſhould be ſtrongly ſupported by taking poſſeſſion of the 
rivers and towns in the direction of it. It ſhould alſo. be obſerved as a, 
rule never to begin the ſecond parallel till the firſt is completely eſtabliſh- 


ed, and the communications between the general magazines and the 
rivers and towns perfectly ſecured, 


The ſame rule ſhould be obſerved in advancing from a firſt, to a 8 
and from a ſecond to a third parallel. , 
As magazines of the trenches within reach of the zigzags, are e 
for carrying on the operations of a ſiege, in the ſame manner, alſo, inter- 
mediate magazines of proviſion and ammunition ſhould be formed in the 
firſt parallel eſtabliſhed in the enemy's country; by which means every thing 


on 


neceſſary will be conveyed with eaſe from the general magazine to every 
part of the parallel. a 

The ſucceſs of a campaign whoſe plan is formed upon this maxim, 
ſeems to be almoſt certain; and if by any unforeſeen events, the general's 
expectations ſhould not be fully anſwered, he need not be apprehenſive 
of any bad conſequences, as he will always remain in poſſeſſion of that 
part of the country, where the firſt parallel is eſtabliſhed, Even if the 
whole ſeaſon has been employed in eſtobliſhing the firſt, parallel, it ſhould 
not be looked upon as time thrown away, as it will be the means of ſe- 
curing the winter-quarters, and facilitating the execution of the meag 
ſures concerted for the enſuing campaign. 


In 
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In conducting of. a ſiege, parallels are ſometimes puſhed on at hagard ; 
as, for inſtance, when the officer commanding in the place does not pre- 
ſent obſtacles worth attending to. In like manner, in carrying on an of- 
fenſive war, ſome unexpected ſucceſſes may preſent favourable opportu- 
nities of eſtabliſhing two or even three parallels in the courſe of the ame 
campaign: nevertheleſs, a prudent general will never ſuffer himſelf to be ſo 
much elated by a fortunate beginning, as to loſe ſight of his principal ob- 
ject; and his principal care will always be to have the parallels he has 
eſtabliſhed in the enemy's country, ſecured after ſuch a manner, as to ren- 
der the communication between them and his winter- quarters perfectly 
free and open, as well as that the communication between them and the 
general magazine ſhall remain intirely free and uninterrupted. This ge- 
neral magazine will ſerve to eſtabliſh the ſeveral intermediate ones ne- 
ceſſary for puſhing on another parallel the following campaign. 
A general ſhould do every thing in his power to keep the enemy at a 
diſtance from his ſovereign's territories, and ſhould contrive to render the 
burthen of war as. light as poſſible, by eſtabliſhing his winter-quarters/in 
the conquered countries, and there raifing contributions of money or pro- 
viſions, whether meal, forage, or whatever elſe is neceſſary to ſupport the 
army. If the general, during the courſe of the campaign, has eſtabliſh- 
ed a parallel, he ſhould form the firſt line of his quarters there ; and if he 
has been able to eſtabliſh a ſecond, the diſpoſition of his quarters will be 
{till better, as the troops in them can more readily aſſemble and aſſiſt each 
other: a 4 15 
The detachments which are ſent out during a campaign, may be com- 
pared to the batteries which are erected in the courſe of a ſiege: this 
compariſon will ſtill appear more juſt, if followed through every part. 
In effect, the intention of erecting batteries at the extremities of the 
parallel, being to fire diagonally into the works of the place, ſo the deſign 


of ſending out detachments is to take ſuch poſitions, as will prevent the 
enemy 
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enemy receiving ſubfiſtence, and ae, the communication heifers 
him, and his magazines. 

The batteries in a fiege ſhould find their effect, by _ up a fito 
ſuperior to that of the place. The view of a detachment ſhould be to keep 
back the enemy and harraſs him, to protect the forage, and extend contri- 
butions over a province. When a battery is well ſerved; the ſoldier is al- 
ways animated; and when detachments return ſucceſsful, it raiſes the ge- 
neral's credit with the army. The batteries of the trenches have yet an- 
other object, which is to cover the attack of a work, and to aſſiſt in puſhing 
on the branches, which are to eſtabliſh the third parallel upon the covered 
way. In the ſame manner, large detachments are deſigned to advance, 
and take poſſeſſion of the right or left of a country, to cover the body of 
the army by which it is followed, in order to eſtabliſh the intended pa- 
rallel. a 
As a battery whoſe platform is placed too far before the parallel, may 
eaſily be taken; in the ſame manner a detachment too far advanced before 
the army, inſtead of anſwering the end intended, is expoſed to the dan- 
ger of receiving a check, wy which the whole nne of a b 
are often retarded. * . | 

There is ſometimes a neceſſity for abandoning a FE when eſtabliſh- 
ed in too ſlight a manner, and without a communication with the maga- 
Zines of the trenches; a detached body, alſo, whoſe communication is not 
kept up, is obliged to retire; and by the fame reaſon, that in a ſiege, 
batteries ſhould never be puſhed on, which, in the end, may become uſe- 
leſs, alſo, every. general commanding an army, ſhould lay it down as a 

rule, never to hazard large bodies in front, unleſs he is certain they will 
not be forced to return. It is more pardonable in à general to neglect 
ſeizing a peſt, than to take poſſeſſion e chat he is forced to 
abandon. | 
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It is eaſy to to perceive, by following all the parts of this parallel, 
which are but lightly touched on here, the affinity there is betweenthe 
management of a ſiege, and the conducting of a campaign; and from 
whence may be inferred both the eaſe and advantage of preſetving in de- 
tachments neatly the ſame rules and proportions as are fixed on for bat- 
teries. Þ 
From what has been ſaid upon this ſubject, it ſeems probable that the 
principles which ſerve for conducting of a fiege, may become rules for 
forming the plan of one or many campaigns. This rule is not calculated 
only for offenſive, but may alſo be practiced ſucceſsfully in defenſive war, 
by acting in an oppoſite manner to the inſtructions. here given. - 
An officer defending a beſieged town can in effect have no other end 
in view, than to retard the eſtabliſhing of the enemy's parallels and 


batteries. 

The object of the general defending a country, ſhould be to calculate 
the diſtances in ſuch a manner, as to get poſſeſſion of thoſe places, where 
the enemy who attacks him would eſtabliſh his magazines ; the retarding 
of which ought to be the-intention of the detachments ſent out by a ge- 
neral who is on the defenſive. When war is carried on defenſively, the 
enemy is ſuppoſed to have the ſuperiority of numbers, and alſo that the 
general acting defenſively ſhould always avoid coming to action: never- 
leſs, in every poſition he takes, he ſhould do his utmoſt to deſtroy the 
communication between the enemy and his ſubſiſtence, as well as to pre- 
vent his advancing, and eſtabliſhing of parallels. A general who, acting 
on the defenſive, hinders the enemy from eſtabliſhing a ſecond parallel, 
oftentimes gains more advantage than if he had won a victory. 

In ſhort, whether in offenſive or defenſive war, it would be impoſſible 
to particularize every reſemblance ſubſiſting between the method of di- 
recting a ſiege, and that of conducting the operations of a campaign. The 
More 
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mote any perſon reflects upon the hiſtories of great ſoldiers, as well as the 
different actions in which they have been conſpicuous, the more he will 
be confirmed of the truth of the maxim which hath here been attempted 
to be explained. There are ſome, who without intentionally forming 
this rule, have always acted according to it, and others who have ſeemed 
to conſider it as their duty to keep up to it : M. Saxe, alſo, ſeems never to 
have loſt ſight of it in all his military operations. 

In all the different events with which both ancient and modern hiſtory 
furniſhes us, it may be remarked, that the defeat of an army, and the 
| loſs of an extent of country, after an unfortunate defeat, are generally 
owing to the neglect of generals in ſecuring to themſelves the places from 
whence they ſet out, or cauſing the poſts neceſſary for retreating through 
to be ſecured. There are but few examples where the loſſes of battles 
have not been in ſome meaſure owing to one or another of the above- 
mentioned neglects. It hath been ſufficiently proved, that if much advan- 
zage is not gained, there can at leaſt no ill conſequences attend the pur- 
ſuing of this method, which is here propoſed for the advantage of thoſe 
who may hereafter have an opportunity of carrying it into execution. 
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C HAP. FL 
The Neceſſity of having Huſſars and Light Troops. 


E XPERIENCE has ſhown, during the laſt wars, how uſeful 


huſſars and light troops are to an army. Foreign powers have 

been ſo well convinced of the neceſſity of them, that the houſe of 
Auſtria, which at the beginning of the year 1733, had not at moſt three 
or four regiments of huſſars, maintained in the laſt war twelve regi- 
ments, each conſiſting of twelve hundred men. France, which in the 
beginning of that campaign, had no more than two regiments, very ſoon 
found it neceſſary to form a third, and alſo raiſed a fourth, in the begin- 
ning of the laſt war, excluſive of four or five other regiments of light 
troops, both horſe and foot. The king of Pruſſia hath formed eight regi- 
ments, of a thouſand men each. The emperor Charles of Bavaria two, 
the 
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the Dutch one, beſides ſome regiments of light troops and free compa- 
nies: and the cavalry of Spain, ſo famed, for ſpeed and activity, was 
thought deficient without light horſe, a regiment of which was accord- 
ingly raiſed, and not reduced till the peace in 1748. * 

It hath been to theſe troops, that the moſt warlike people have often "HY 
indebted for ſucceſs ; they ruſh into the midſt of the enemy, and are in a 
manner ſheltered from danger by their lightneſs and dexterity, while they 
ſerve to protect the army to which they belong; they diſcover the ene- 
my's 's motions, render his ambuſcades uſeleſs, and alſo form. ambuſcades 
themſelves. M. de * Monteſquieu obſerves, that the Romans, in the 
time of the ſecond Punic war, would have been greatly diſtreſſed, had it 
not been for ſome entire bodies of Numidian cavalry, which came over to 
their aid, both in Sicily and Italy. 

The firſt light troops mentioned in hiſtory were thoſe A by the 
Numidians. This warlike people, according to + Salluſt, were formed, 


as well as the other nations of Africa, from the remains of the army of 
Hercules, compoſed of different nations, which ſeparated after the death 
of that hero. The Perſians, who united themſelves with the Getuli, 
went roving about on all fides for ſettlements, and to diſcover a country 


where they might fix themſelves ; by force of arms they overcame all who 
oppoſed them, and at length eſtabliſhed their colonies in the countries ad- 
jacent to Carthage. 

They rendered themſelves formidable to their, enemies by their 
ſtratagems, and their method of fighting. The Romans themſelves often 
proved what bravery could effect, in conjunction with addreſs and agi- 


lity ; they therefore ſought the alliance of this people. Syphax, king of 
one part of Numidia, prevailed upon his countrymen, ſerving in the Car- 
thaginian ; army to go over to the Romans; and the Numidians, conducted 
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by syphar, on their arrival in Spain, gained a battle over the Carthagi- 
nians: and unleſs the citizens of Carthage had prevailed upon Maſſinfſſa, 
king of the Maſfilians, who inhabited another part of Numidia, to oppoſe 
Syphax, that republic would not, in all probability, have been able to have 
made head ſo long againſt the fortune of the Romans; and even when Cæa 
lins and Maſſiniſſa, formerly in alliance with Rome, fought againſt Syphax, 
it is very apparent that that Numidian king could not have been overcome 
unleſs by a prince of his own nation. The Roman hiſtory furniſnes many 
examples, which prove the addreſs of theſe people, and at the ſame time 
evince the neceſſity of light troops, with regard to the preſent times. 

Minutius, in the war againſt the Gauls and the Ligurians, being entangled 
in a defile, was extricated by the addreſs of eight hundred Numidians, 
who, according to Titus Livius, mounted their horſes, and pretended to 
march without either order or reſolution; they were in appearance lean 
and ill- favoured, which joined to horſes, who ſeemed rather to crawl than 
obey their riders, gave no ſort of miſtruſt to the Ligurians, who laying 
their arms by, beheld theſe troopers, with deriſion, caperin g and flying be- 
fore them: the Numidians, taking advantage of their inactivity, at once 
returned, and crofling the Ligurian camp, laid the neighbouring country 
waſte with fire and ſword. The cries of the periſhing inhabitants, toge- 
ther with thoſe of the old men who had eſcaped, and'who went to im- 
plore the help of the Ligurians, drew the ſoldiers towards the villages 
which. were in flames, the camp of courſe became abandoned, and the 
defile in which Minutius was encloſed, being but ill guarded, that gene- 


ral was contrary to 15 pee „ and enabled to continue his 
march. 
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The Numidians were not the only people accuſtomed to this methog 


of war: the Parthians, originally ſprung from the Scythians, fought 
much after the ſame manner, their cavalry were admirable, and rather 


beſieged an army than fought it. The javelin, bow and arrow were 


their 
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their only weapons : it was in vain to purſue them, as they had a manner 
peculiar to themſelves, of directing their darts ſtill better in flight than 
when ſtanding ſtill. The Romans have to their coſt, frequently proved 
their agility and addpeſs. [rant . ee ail 1G 
The Heruli, another nation of Seythia RP: hs fame kind of diſ- 
3 
The Huns, 1 to many authors, were alſo deſcended fr. 
the | Parthians, were admirable archers; in the many incurſions and in 


ions which thoſe barbarians made all over Europe, they * more de- 
liructiye than any regular troops whatever. 


4 


Teis probable that the Hungarians, who according to — 
are the ſame people with the Huns, ſtill retained the manner of fighting, 
practiſed by their anceſtors, till they came, under the command of Attila, 
to ſettle themſelves in Italy. In effect, the beſt light troops of the preſent ' 
times are thoſe formed by the Hungarians; the ſervices they performed in 
the laſt wars, are yet freſh in moſt memories, and-it is on their plan, that 


princes formed other light troops, which at firſt were n uſeful, but 
are now become abſolutely, neceſſar x. 51h 
A general cannot make uſe of too many cnathadl, for PEP | 
gence, or ſend out more detachments than are neceſſary, to examine the 
ground, and diſcover places capable of containing ambuſcades; both which 
duties would too fatiguing for either infantry or cavalry: parties of light 
horſe, therefore, ſhould be employed upon theſe ſervices, which are fami- 
liar to them, and to which they have been for a long time accuſtomed; 
their horſes alſo inured to fatigue, and not to be diſheartened, will ſave 
the other part of the army many painful and fatiguing labours. Having. 
ſhewn how neceſſary light horſe are to an army, it will be proper to men- 


tion the occaſions where they become uſeful, and after what manner "oP 
ſhould be employed. | 
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of a 8 in which a General ſhould employ Light 
© Horſe during a Campaign. 


IH E neceſſity for light troops being once eſtabliſhed, it is ne- 

ceſſary to determine after what manner they may be employed 

to advantage. It hath been already ſeen, in many parts of this work, 

how uſeful theſe troops are for ſcouring outlets, forming advance 

detachmeats, clearing of marches, covering the foraging pane, and 0 on 
almoſt every other occaſion. 

The duty of light horſe is directly what may be termed skirmiſhing ; 
becauſe 'they ſhould be continually ſcouring about in detachments, and 
ſhould always be fo near the enemy, as to obſerve his motions, and pre- 
vent his attacking the army unawares, or turning it, in order to fall apon 
the convoys : they ſhould be always in the front of the chain, on foraging 
days, to ſecure it from inſult, and to enable the troops to carry off the 
forage unmoleſted; they ſhould alſo be always near the enemy's army, that 
he may not detach any troops, but what their general ſhall receive intel- 
ligence of; they ſhould alſo expeditiouſly and exactly report to him what- 
ever new motions they perceive among the enemy, to prevent any de- 


| 6gns being formed againſt the army, or at leaſt to render them abortive. 
| -Such is the duty of light horſe, and with which the officer to whom they 
are entruſted, ſhould be thoroughly acquainted. Thus, if they form a 
large body, they will be poſted in greater or leſſer parties, in the front 
or upon the flank, according to circumſtances, in proportion as the ene- 
my is near, or at a diſtance, or as the body of light horſe is more or leſs | 
conſiderable. | 
Vor. II, . Altho' 


* 
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Altho' it is neceſſary that theſe detachments ſhould be continually in the 

neighbourhood of the enemy's camp they ſhould not be very numerous, be- 
cauſe the ſtronger they are, the more liable they are to be diſcovered ; but 
. they, ſhould be ſuſtained by detachments ſtronger than themſelves, who 


ſhould remain about half a league in their rear, ſometimes more, or ſome- 


times leſs, according to the knowledge they have acquiredof the country. The 


detachments to ſuſtain thoſe which are in the front ſhould conceal them- 
ſelyes in an ambuſcade, which ſhould be known only to the officer com- 
manding in the front, that he may retire toit incaſe he is attacked and puſhed. 


The general commanding this advanced body of light horſe ſhould, if 


poſſible, receive daily information from the detachments in front of what 
they have ſeen and done; which, if any way conſequential, he ſhould 


communicate to the commander in chief of the army. | 
The eſcorts belonging to conyoys ſhould never be ſuffered to won 


withou tlight! horſe ; for, as has been already obſerved, theſe eſcorts ſhould 
always have parties both in front and flank, to examine the country, ſcour 


the, woods, villages, hollows, and every place capable of concealing troops. 


Although theſe troops are indiſputably more calculated for this patroling 
duty than cavalry, they can alſo retreat with more readineſs, and are con- 
quently a ſpeedier means of conveying intelligence. 


Conyoys and chains of forage are, for the generality, attacked by light 
horſe, ſtrongly ſupported by cavalry or dragoons, and ſometimes infantry ; 


| but, it is the light horſe who always begin the attack, and clear the way for 
the other troops to fall on with advantage; and they are furniſhed with 


infantry only to ſupport. them and facilitate their retreat,, unleſs there are 


ſome villages which muſt be attacked, 33 
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As cavalry cannot act with the ſame agility, and ſhould ah a remain 
always together, it would be improper to entruſt them unaſſiſted by other 


troops, with carrying theſe operations into execution. The dragoons, ac- 
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cording to their firſt inſtitution, could perfectly acquit themſelves of this 
kind of buſineſs; but fince they have been able, when mounted, to beat 
horſe, and, alſo on foot to force grenadiers in their intrenchments, they 

have chiefly applied themſelves to thoſe two methods of fighting, and have 
left to the light troops, that for which they were originally inſtituted.” 
It is the fame with regard to defence as attack; the ground taken up by 
4 convoy, being often of great extent, and the adyanced-guard, being un- 
able to reſiſt the impreflion of the enemy's light horſe, may be beat before 
the bodies of cavalry belonging to the center and rear- e can have 
time to come to its affiſtance. As 
It is on theſe occaſions that the light horſe become very uſeful ; by aſfem- 
bling and oppoſing together the efforts of the enemy, and ſtopping him, 
at leaſt for ſuch a length of time that the cavalry and dragoons may 
have ſufficient time to come up with their whole ſtrength, and charge in 
order, without Ong! embarraſſed 4 4 numbers, whilſt the mn horſe "owe 
them in ffank. os 
It is not to be underſtood here that cavalry cannot ſometimes carry on 
war without the aſſiſtance of light horſe, or that they are deficient either in 
order, bravery, or diſcipline : but experience proves cavalry to be always 
more ſecure, when furniſhed with light horſe, who clear their march and 
give intelligence of the enemy's motions, the route he keeps, and what- 
ever elſe they have diſcovered : they alſo give time for the cavalty to 
make their diſpoſitions, i in order to give the enemy a proper reception ; 
inſtead of which, if cavalry is deſtitute of intelligence, the enemy's light 
horſe can fall upon, and ſurpriſe it, whenever they think proper. What 
officer could, in this in, undertake to reconduct the detdchiment in 
fafety back to the camp. e e 
The light horſe are more accuſtomed than any other troops to ſcouring a 
country ; they are ready in rallying to ſtop the enemy, and are alſo trained 
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up:tol fire bn horſebuck; hd although this fire ma not dd great & ed, 
tien it will nevertheleſs anſwer” the intentiot of keeping back the ene 
my, till the cavalry is afſenibled4owhereas if there is only cabalty, the 
partipy detached froth it vill never be able to g to che ſume diſtanlet as 
light horſe/ and conſequently the country will not be above half examined. 
Bodies of cavalry:can never move readily to the aſſiſtance of each 'other, 
becauſe then ſhould always keep their ranks' cloſe together; and light horſe, 
alihongh they do march in a body, can nevertheleſs reach the f parts where > 
they are wanted, in a much ſhorter ſpace of time. The fire of cavalry is 
always eſs to be feared, than that of the light horſe; owing to their little 
practice in the uſe of the muſquet or carbine: cavalry, alſo being obliged 
to keep their ranks cloſe, will, by that means, be 10 much confined te 
load and fire with proper quickneſs. * 5101 [£23099 nE 
It ãs certain that if the enemy is deſtitute of ehr h horſe, a general may 
very ſoon make himſelf maſter of his country with troops of that nature; 
provided he knows how to employ them to advantage. If, owing to the 
ſmallneſs of the army, the diſadvantageous ſituation of it, or from ſone 
other reaſon, the general finds himſelf under a neceſſity of acting on the 
deſenſive, he may, by the aſſiſtance of a large body of light horſe, be enabled 
to act on the offenſive; becauſe the enemy's army muſt” of courſe” be 
greatly fatigued by continually making detachments to oppoſe thaſe which 
are ſent out againſt him: theſe light horſe, whether in large or ſmall bo- 
dies, will harraſs the enemy's army, oblige the general comtmanding it to 
alter his diſpoſitions, and to be oontinually taking new precautions, in order 
to ſheiter himſelf from the inquietudes of which theſe troops are the occa- 
ſion. lis forages and conRœGms will be attacked, his marches foreſeen, and 
every:thing piling oflithe butſide of his camp will be diſcovered, neither 
wilb any one be able tol come out of it in fafety ; his detachments will be 
continually expoſed or beaten, as the general to whom the light horſe be- 
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long, will be always informed of, cha, time of their ſetting out; by which 
means the enemy may be prevented from making as attempts, as he wilt 
be always apprehenſiye of falling into ambuſcades : 2! V1 23 213 [113 JOE 

A general who, hath light horſe in his armyi is not liable to be ſtopped 
or embarraſſed, neither will he have reaſon to fear the enemy's chaving got 
the ſtart of him in a march, or that he hath been beforehand with him 
in taking poſſeſſion of a poſt. The enemy, who is ſuppoſed to have none 
or hut few light horſe, can receive intelligence from his ſpies only, wWhowill 
be unable to gather information till the army is in motion, that ĩs to ſay, at 
the time it ought to act; at which time, could the cavalry and dragopns |: 
perform the ſame ſetvice as the light horſe, it would fatigue andiirender: 
them, unable to de what would be expected from them when the action 
became general. It is therefore impoſſible for a general to be too care 
ful in providing a ſufficient number of troops, thus neceſſary, and to place 
over them officers, capable of conducting them, and preſerving a qplrito 
amongſt them equal to the purpoſes for which. they were inſtituted. o 

The utility of light troops hath: been at all times acknowledged Han- 
nibal, was indebted to his Numidian- cavalry for his ſuccefs at the battle 
of Theſſia, who, performed the ſame ſervice as light troops; the Romùns 
themſelves, very well underſtood the conſequence of them, and their ligur 
armed troops were very uſef ul to them on many occaſionns yI9RoD 

An example ſtill more memorable, is the ambuſcade which Hannibal 
formed upon che Trebia “. After having concealed ſome troops among the 
ruſhes. of that river, he cauſed his Numidian herfes ta paſs it, With orders 
to advance. to the camp of the Romans, with a deſign af drawing them 
into the ambuſcade. Sempronius. who commanded the Rgman artny, 
ſent gut his cavalry, with ſix thouſand archers, againſt the Numidians z-+ 
theſe were ſoon followed by the reſt of the army. The Numidians gave! 
| * FPolyb. Book 3, chap. 13. 28 d 1- Dolggqzs Nunn, 
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ground deſignedly, and were followed by the Romans, who paſſed tire 
Trebia, without reſiſtance, in purſuit of them. The Carthaginian cavalry 
appearing in front of the Numidians, charged that belonging to the 'R6- 
mans, and put ĩt to the rout, and the troops at the ſame time leaving their 
ambuſcade, took them in the rear, and ü the defeat of 8 
d 1. peed left any room to doubt the e eee 
troops, antiquity furniſhes many examples of the great ſucceſſes which have 
been gained by light troops only; our own times alſo” have furniſhed us 
with proofs ſufficient for what hath been advanced. It may alſo be boldly 
affirmed, that an army furniſhed with eight or ten thouſand light horſe, 
and fout thouſand light foot, may not only march in ſecurity, but alſo 
ſubſiſt in a country, where another army, unprovided with theſe troops, 
would not be able to procure ſubſiſtence, unleſs by facrificing its cavalry 
and infantry'; troops which ſhould ge be Lads with the ee 
care — N action. | | 
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On the Conduct to be purſued by a G General ain: an 
advanced _ of TOP TREE and of advanced Detach- 
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T is From the conduct of Neuere that particular officers uſually form 
their own behaviour: when theſe latter obſerve their ſuperiors to be 
ative and vigilant, they are eager to have thoſe two qualities remarked 
in themſelves; whereas a eomtnanding officer who” roves from camp to 


camp, and is in every place but that where his duty calls him, in ſome 
* authoriſes the officers under his command to follow the ſame ex- 


ample. 
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ample; The ſoldier who ſees himſelf, in a manner, at his own diſpoſul, 
grows negligent, abſents himſelf from the camp, which; void of order and 
diſcipline, may. eafily be ſurprized and taken Neither ſhould it bea 
matter of aſtoniſhment that ſubordination ſhould be wanting to troops, 
when thoſe who ought to maintain it among them, are the firſt to deſtroy 
it. When a general ſets a good example, it attaches the troops to him, 
and gives him a right to puniſh thoſe who are remiſs. Ho ſhould alſu be 
more attentive than thoſe under him, ſubaltern officers being 1 
claimed by the behaviour of their general; but what commander can 
with juſtice I — if he himſelf is not obſervant of his 
own order??? 15 ir bommtts 
A general who e an advanced unn — never leave his 
camp without very eſſential reaſons; ſuch as, for example, when he has 
received intelligence of conſequence which he ſhould communicate to 
the general, and which he cannot explain ſufficiently by letter; or when- 
ever the general orders him to come to him; on theſe: occaſions; he muſt 
leave the camp after having acquainted the next in command with it; but 
the brigadiers, colonels, and other officers, ſhould never leave it without 
his permiſſion. Diſcipline and order, ſo eſſential to all bodies, ſeem more 
particularly fo, to thoſe which are advanced, becauſe they are generally 
more expoſed ; and the officer entruſted with the command of them can- 
not be too attentive to their ſecurity. He ſhould poſt advanced detach- 
ments, who muſt give him daily information of the enemy's motions,. 
and he ſhould alſo examine into the reports made to him; it being n 
ceſſory for the ſecurity of the camp that he ſhould, I vs | 


means for arriving at truth. 
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or leſs in advance of the army, according to the ſituation of the country, 
the ground to be covered, or the diſtance, of che enemy; before this 
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camp 
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camp is fixed, it will be neceflary to knowthe-cuemy's poſition, his advanced 


poſts, and the detached camps which he may have formed, as well as the 


paſſes by which he can come and attack, or turn the army, in order to an- 
noy the convoys daily coming to it. The camp ſhould not be fixed till 
theſe particulars are collected; and the general commanding the advanced 
body ſhould receive information, by means of ſpies and detachments, of 
every movement made by the enemy, He ſhould alſo be careful, that, 
through a deſire of covering the army, he does not advance fo far as to 
expoſe himſelf to the danger of being attacked and taken; for although 
he may be covered by advanced detachments, it may nevertheleſs happen, 


that the enemy's round- about ways and unknown roads may have eſcaped 


their ſearch, and may fall upon the advanced body when leaſt expected; 
and that, being at ſo great a diſtance from the army, it will be very dif- 
ficult to preſerve the communication, and retreat to it. In order, there- 
fore, to avoid theſe inconveniencies, when circumſtances. require this 
body to be very much in advance, the commanding officer, ſhould at fun- 
ſet cauſe the piquets to mount, and poſt them in the moſt expoſed parts, 
and by which it is moſt probable the enemy would march. The piquets 
ſhould ſend patroles into the front, during the night, who will ſtop from 
time to time to find whether there is any thing ſtirring during the night; 
alſo the guards ſhould remain at the poſts afligned them, and be very at- 
tentive. The general commanding the advanced body ſhould be particular- 
ly careful to ſecure. his communication with the army. If the advanced 
camp is not ſufficiently ſtrong to provide for its own ſafety, the general 
of the army ſhould ſupply it with detachments, taken from the army, 
and poſt them between that and the advanced body. Theſe troops ſhould 
remain twenty-four hours in their poſts, and then be reheved by others; 
yet if this body ſhould be ſo far advanced, as to be liable to be attacked, 
without being in a ſituation of being readily affiſted, it is then thought 
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proper to place one brigade of infantry, and two of dragoons, between the 
army and the advanced camp, but nearer to the camp than the army: 
theſe brigades will cover the advanced body of light-horſe in its retreat, 
and at the ſame time keep up the communication between the two camps. 
When M. Saxe, in the year 1746, was encamped at Tongres, the count 
d Eſtrees, who commanded the advanced body, was encamped at Houtain; 
and in order to ſecure this advanced body, and keep up its communication 
with the army, the marſhal poſted two bodies of troops between Tongres 
and Houtain, one of which was commanded by the count de Clermont 
Gallerande, and the other by the viſcount de Chaylaaa. 
The general commanding the advanced body ſhould every * £0 
round the camp, and viſit every poſt, of which he ſhould avoid having too 
great a number, in order that the troops which are in the camp ſhould not 
be too much fatigued; the troops on duty being generally ſufficient to ſecure 
it, without poſting unneceſſary guards. As it is always neceſſary to have a 
proper number of freſh troops to replace thoſe who return from detach- 
ment, the ſtrength and the number of detachments ſent out to examine 
the country, ſhould be both fixed. Thoſe ſent out to gain intelligence con- 
cerning the enemy, to learn whether he hath decamped, whether he hath 
built any bridges, and-other things of the ſame nature, of which-the general 
muſt neceſſarily be informed, ſhould have a day fixed for their return. There 
are other detachments, which ſhould be ſent out under the command of 
intelligent officers, and-which ſhould never loſe fight of the enemy, in order 
to ſend in daily intelligence, to attack ſmall convoys and baggage, to pick 
up marauders, and harraſs the advanced guards: there ſnould be no time 
fixed for the return of theſe detachments, neither ſhould they be con- 
fined to particular places; they ſnould, notwithſtanding, return to the 
camp at the expiration of eight or ten days at fartheſt. The. inconvenience 
ariſing from confining theſe detachments to a particular time would per- 
Vol. II. R haps 
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haps be, that the very day appointed for their return would be that, on 
which they might have the faireſt opportunity of learning intelligence of 
the enemy e de a PAR — their Wt been - ſent 
out ib aaſwer no-purpoſe.'; tt 000 Lioow 1 aA DADL9DL 10 3161 1 
When theſe detachments are gone, the ti ſhould ſend out others of 
greater ſtrength; in order to ſuſtain them; theſe latter ſhould not advance 
above a league and half, or two leagues from the camp, according as'the 
country is open or encloſed, or the enemy near, or at a diſtance ; theſe de- 
tachments are intended only to receive thoſe which are advanced, in caſe 
they ſhould be repulſed. If the enemy is ſo ſtrong as to oblige the ad- 
vanced detachments, and thoſe ſuſtaining them to retire, the out- guards 
ſhould, on the firſt firing they hear, ſend notice to the camp that the de- 
tachments are attacked; then their piquets, which ſhould be commanded. 
by officers of rank, muſt immediately mount and march out to meet the 
detachments ; but they muſt not advance more than a quarter of a league 
beyond the common guards, to ſuſtain thoſe who are beaten and repulſed, 
that in caſe they are briſkly purſued, they may not carry the AM who 
ſhould always remain firm, away with them in their retreat. 
It is neceſſary to obſerve, that the brigadier of the piquet ſhould not or- 
der it to mount without giving notice to the general commanding the whole 
body; but there ſhould alſo be a ſtanding order, that as ſoon as news is 
received in the camp from the advanced-guards, of any detachments being 
repulſed, the officer commanding the piquet, which ſhould be always in 
the front of the camp, ſhould immediately order it to mount, always ſend- 
ing word of it to the general; and it is always to be underſtood that the 
piquet is not to advance above a quarter of a league from the guards, the 
deſign of theſe piquets being only to protect and favour the retreat of the 
detachments which are repulſed. This order becomes the more neceffary, 
becauſe if the piquet was always to wait the general's orders for mount- 
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ing, the enemy would have time to preſs upon and beat the advanced de- 
tachments, and perhaps carry off the guards before the arrival of this or- 
der; and the enemy, if ſufficiently ſtrong, ſeeing nobody in the camp in 
a ſtate of defending it, would attack and. probably carry it, becauſe, as 
light horſe march with great quickneſs, their ſucceſs conſiſts rather in the 
briſkneſs with which they attack, than in keeping cloſe together. 7 
When the piquets haye left the camp, it is proper to order the reſt of 
the horſes to be ſaddled, that the troops remaining in the camp may be 
ready to mount at a minute's warning, and they ſhould continue in that 
ſituation till the piquets are returned. f g 90d ont wor! 
The light horſe oom poſing an advanced camp, abe, horſes 
conſtantly ſaddled; it being only an indulgence to allow thoſe off duty 
to have their horſes unſaddled. It is very true that a camp of cavalry 
cannot be managed after the fame manner; but then cavalry is ſeldom fo 
ſituated as to be attacked, or to attack every day, which is the real buſi- 
neſs of light horſe, They ſhould ferve as vedets to the whole army, in 
order to prevent the enemy from approaching it; whereas cavalry ſhould 
never be employed but in the greateſt operations, and on occaſions which 
are to decide tbe fate of a campaign. Skirmithing' is therefore ſolely the 
buſineſs of light horſe, who ſhould be conſtantly expoſed as the forlorn 
hope of the army, or troops whoſe duty it is to be IRE watchful 
for its repoſe and ſecurity, | | | 
The battle of Denain *, RP in bod Marth Villars over the 
Allies, part of whoſe army was employed at the ſiege of Landtecy, con- 
ducted by prince Eugene in perſon, and the other under the command of 
lord Albemarle, at Dénain, to guard the communication between Mar- 
chiennes and the prince's army, is another proof of the neceſſity of 
light troops. Marſhal. Villars, whoſe deſign was to march and attack 


* Hiſt, du prince Eugene, Tom. 4, Liv. 13. 
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Deni and Matchierines/at which places the Allies had fixed their maga- 
zitlesʒ / made motion on ilie ſde of the Sambre, as if he would march to 
the uſfiſtanet of Lundlrecyj he cen probebded : ſo far as to throw bridges 
over" that river / und cauſed the opening of Femy to be enlarged, as if he 
intended paſſing at that place; he made all the movements neceſſaty to 
induce the Allies to believe he would force their lines; he alſo cauſed 
thirty ſquadrons of dragoons to advance towards theit lines of circumval- 
latibrʒ but heat the ſame time made his army march on the ſide of Dé 
nan, and ſent his light horſe on before, ho intercepted all the expreſſes 
going te lord Albemarle, from M. de Cronſtrom, commandant of Bou - 
chain, and the commandant of St. Amand, to inform his lordſhip of the 
matſhal's march. Theſe light horſe, having paſſod the Cenſette, de- 
ſtroyed and took priſoners many detachments of cavalry, which had 
been ſent out by lord Albemarle to bring him in intelligence; but 
being unable to receive any, he was ſurpriſed and beaten, the greateſt 
part of his troops were made priſoners, the magazines at Marchiennes 
pillaged, the ſiege of Landrecy raiſed, and the deſign formed by the Allies "BY 
of TING into the heart of „ — into air. | 
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LL the operations of a campaign ceaſe as ſoon as a OT engage- 
ment is decided; at that time, therefore, it is very eſſential for the 
light horſe not to remain inactive: they ſhould be poſted in thoſe places 
from whence they can moſt readily give aſſiſtance, and from whence by a 
briſk charge, they may have it in their power to cut off the retreat of a 
beaten arid parſued _ by * the flanks, flacken the purſuit 
cad 1 10 1891 90} u i qadtoy vd VII ge 
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the manner of:rhounting:itheſe:'tronps does not; rendet chem ſuſſi- 
ciently ſtrong to charge cavalry, and their evolutiems: alſo diſfering with . 
thoſe of heavy horſe; the genetalſhouldꝭ therefore, allot them ſuch a ]- 
tion, as to enable them to attack with advantagd any troops of What: na- 
ture ſdever · Sometimes they ſhould be ſcattered about; at leaſt part oi 
tler ; at others they ſhould continue together: but circumſtances muſt 
decide ien either the one or the other are proper. They ſhould, on tho 
day of battle, before the beginning of the action, ſerve as the vedet to the 
army, and enable it to form in order of battle without being diſturbed by 
the enemy in that critical ſituation. The generals, by poſting theſe troops 
in advance, may with eaſe paſs from one part of the army to another, to 
mike their proper diſpoſitions without being annoyed by the enemy; and 
by their means alſo the enemy's generals will be prevented from advanc- 
ing to examine the diſpoſitions of the army, and change their own ac- 
cording to the obſervations they have made. They are alſo uſeful in taking 
poſſeſſion of an advantageous poſt, or height, and continuing in it till 
they are relieved by infantry, cannon, or cavalry, according as the 
ground is moſt ſuitable. The evening before the battle of Lafeldt, 
gained by the French in 1747, the count d'Eſtrees with his body of light 
horſe, took poſſeſſion of the heights between Herderen and Alt, which 
obliged the Allies to retire to Gros, and Glain Spawen; and by that means 
made it eaſy for the troops, who arrived after them, to form in order of 
Wes * is ane ins 1 for dien, ee mould gha- 
orders for the light horſe to retire, upon which they ſhould, aſſemble, and 
form themſelves in order of battle, in the eiae. firſt line, and there 
wait the genetalls orders. DWOq nent ui 11 9YBA vam vol „nne e. 
There are many different b of e theſe troops advan- 
tageouſly ; firſt, by poſting them in the rear of the brigades of cavalry de 
. ſigned 
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pghed to Charge the enemy. A genctal vn the feld of battle; * may eil 
petceibe from what part the enemy's cavalry will march but, and which 
pati of it carr wittr gteateſf caſe make che firſt charge, nd conſequently 
wilt know the part by which he is to be oppoſed. It is in che rear of 
theſe brigades that the light horſe ſhould be poſted, in order to take the 
enemy in flank, at the time of the attack. If the two wings of both armies 
can chatge at the ſume time, the light horſe ſhould be divided into twyo; 
one part ſhould be placed behind the firſt line on the right; and the other 
part) behind it on the left : if the enemy is beat in this part, the light 
horſe ſhould be ordered to purſue him, and by 4 brisk charge prevent his 
rallying.” A part of the wing of cavalry ſhould] at the fame time, follow 
the ght horſe, to ſuſtain them, and the other part ſhould remain ini order 
to flank the enemy's infantry, at the ſame time that it is attacked in front 
by the infantry belonging to the army : at this conjuncture the fecond 
line ſhould advance to keep back the ſecond line of the enemy, in cafe it 
hath not been carried away in the defeat of the firſt; and if that has hap- 
pened, the ſecond: line will till give greater weight to the attack upon 
the enemy's flank. It will alſo ſerve to protect that part of the wing of 
the firſt line that is to attack the flank of the enemy's infantry, in cafe it 
ſhould be attacked in flank by ſome battalions of the enemy's ſecond 
line; which he may order to match to oppoſe the attack of this cavalry. 
The general may undoubtedly place dragoons behind this cavalry, to per- 
form-the ſame ſervice as light horſe ; cavalry would be yet better, provided 
it could be done without unfurniſhing the firſt and ſecond lines. A general 
ſhould always endeavour to draw up his troops in ſuch a manner, that 
they may eaſily be brought into action, and that, by the poſition given 
them, they ſhall not remain inactive. It is not to be here underſtood 
that they muſt all charge; the great ſecref of war is to employ as few 
troops as poſſible, and to oblige the enemy to oppoſe them with a great 


numr- 
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number: as, for example, not to employ more than ten battalions, and 
that in ſuch a manner, as to giye them the advantage oyer twenty hen 
longing to the enemy. And although a general ſhould avoid making all his | 
troops charge at once, he ſhould, nevertheleſs, poſt chem. in ſuch a man- 
ner, as to enable them to act cafily and on the firſt order and that with 
out deſtroying the front, they may take any poſition: that occaſion and 
circumſtances ſhall require. If the light horſe. ars not poſtodi in this man- 
ner, or the one going to be mentioned, they will become uſaleſs, and re- 
main only ſpectators of the battle, This ination would relax their cou» 
rage, and be attended with very bad conſequen ce. 
Let the light horſe. be poſted after the manner I ee 
dragoons ſhould then be placed in reſerye, in order to march expeditiouſly 
to whatever, part the danger is moſt . preſſing ; which ſervices; they are 
very capable of performing, as their horſes are not ſo heavy as thoſs;be- 
longing to the cavalry, and yet are ſtronger than thoſe; of the light 
horſe; by which means they are able to attack cavalry, which light horſe 
cannot pretend to do, unleſs ſupported by other troops, either cavalry 
or dragoons. nds 
But if the advantage IS ae on the enemy's fide, al PR e 
hath been either beaten, or obliged to give ground, the light horſe, Who, 
as hath been already mentioned, are placed obliquely upon the flank of 
the cayalry, ſhould. make a briſk. charge upon the enemy, ſword in,hang; 
and by this attack not only ſtop the violence of the purſuit, but alſo give 
the beaten wing time to. paſs without, confuſion, through the: intervals of 
the fecond line, which ought at that, Fange a mmge inge n 
the enemy, already upon its flank. dini tHayo1d sd Vids Vem yori! 
It is at this inſtant that the aneh reſerve, men be. of very great 
ſervice; part of them ſhould march and form upon the fame ground, and 
in the ſame poſition, in which the light borſe were before they charged 5s by: 


which 
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Rich ſituation the etiemy's ſecond" line wil be kept back: he will allo be 
prevented from attacking the light horſe in flank or rear, or even march- 
ing to the aſſiſtance of the firſt line, by this time attacked on every ſide. 
In caſe there ſhould be any hedges on the extremity of the wings, ſome 
infantry and field-pieces ſhould be poſted at them ; this infantry is ſup- 
poſed to be the more neceſſary, becauſe if the enemy ſhould have had the 
precaution to poſt any there, the light horſe could not be of any ſervice ; 
for at the time they take the enemy's wing in flank, their wings will alſo 
be attacked by his infantry ; inſtead of which, the infantry on their fide 
will keep back that belonging to the enemy, and alſo ſuſtain them when 
they make their attack: but if the enemy ſhould have neglected to poſt 
any infantry there, that intended to oppoſe him may be very well em- 
ployed in attacking the flank of his ſecond line, at the ſame time with the 
dragoons who have taken the place of the light horſe ; and theſe two 
bodies thus united, will render the ſucceſs of this charge almoſt certain. 
Secondly, a general may, on the day of battle, poſt his light horſe on. 


— — — — — — — —__— ——— — 


the right or left of the army, at the diſtance of one or two thouſand paces, 


— — —— EE — — — 


near the road by which the enemy may retire, in which ſituation they 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ought to wait the event of the battle. If the enemy is beat, they ſhould 
cut off the retreat of his cavalry, which, in all probability, will be cloſely 
purſued by that belonging to the victorious army, and by theſe two united 


attacks accompliſh the entire defeat of it. If two regiments of light horſe 
which were poſted behind Montenaken, at the battle of Lafeldt, had 
advanced on the fide of Maeſtricht, when the cavalry of the Allied army 
was put to flight, they would have intercepted and placed it between 
two fires. If, on the contrary, the enemy ſhould gain the victory, the 


light horſe ſhould draw near to the army, and poſt themſelves upon the 
flanks of the troops who form the rear- guard of it, in order to cover them, 


— — ¶— — —— — — — 
. 
* 


and prevent the enemy from attacking them in flank. 


Thirdly, 


— 
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Thirdly, light horſe may be oppoſed to the enemy's. light horſe z be 
a+ theſe laſt will remain in the tear, and not ſhew themſelves. when 
the action becomes general; and 88 any advantage alſo, which they can 
gain over each other, will neither decide che winning, or loſing of the 
battle 3 this manner of diſpoſing them cannot be attended with any ad- 
vantage, unleſs the enemy's light horſe have a deſign of attacking the 
flank of the army. Nevertheleſs, if the army is beat, there is no doubt 
of the enemy's light horſe falling immediately upon its rear-guard ; the 
general, therefore, ſhould poſt his light horſe, as hath already been 
mentioned, upon the right and left of the troops forming the rear-guard ; 
firſt, to guard their flanks ; ſecondly, to prevent the enemy from turning 
them, and attacking them i in front at 'the time they are alſo attacked in 
rear ; and, in ſhort, to avoid confuſion. The great difference between the 
evolutions of light horſe and cavalty, is, that they go to the charge with 
great ſwiftneſs, and return from it in the ſame manner, which muſt cer- 
tainly occaſion diſorder, and even ſpread a panic among cavalry and in- 
try, if the light horſe form the rear- guard to the whole army; inſtead of 
which, by being poſted upon the flanks, they can perform all the motions 
and evolutions which may be judged neceſſary, without ne the 
order and diſpoſition of the rear- guard. | 
Fourthly, upon the flanks of the two armies, at about the diſtance of 
half a league, either more or leſs, there may happen to be ſome places 
capable of concealing a large body of troops; a circumſtance which the 
general ſhould take advantage of, by poſting ſome light horſe in ambuſ- 
eade in them; who, whilſt the two armies are engaged, ſhould ruſh out 
and fall upon the rear of the enemy's army, In order for ſucceeding in 
this, . the light horſe ſhould have concealed themſelves unobſerved by the 
enemy, and the ground alſo between him and the light horſe ſhould be- 


choſen as even as poſſible, that they may be able. to fall upon him with 
Vol. II. 8 


great 
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great yeloęity; nch et Jp tense poſition light Wach are placed, 
their eyolutipns honig .be he ſo, expeditiouſly Performed, that they may 
be at once, at the, place. where they. are,grdered., There are e undoubtedly 
many ther poſitions proper, for light horſe, of which it is impoſſible to 
give A detail 7 they depend upon the ſituation of the ground, and the po- 
ſition. of the ENEMY, 5 and the place the general intends to afſign them i in 
his own difpeſitiqn, of battle. Ill 1001 S113 031 .#5:J9hofk no 916t5 
-9qX9 d bo O? ti 1 11 A 1 0 4 21 91 uin 256 19isq 
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of the Serxica-light lofantry. ſhould be e in, during, a. 
Campaigu, and where IP ſhould be poſted W 
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= H E poly, difference betwen the Pers of light infantry ar and light 
1 borſe during a campaign, is, that theſe laſt can march with more 
facility and;,cxpedition to whatever part they. are, ordered; z in other re- 
ſpects they egually contribute to the ſecurity of an army, and by, Joining, 
ſhelter themſelves, from every ſort of danger: nothing can ſtop them, and 
they are in a manner certain of fucceeding in Whatever enterprize hey 
undertake. Light infantry, as well as light horſe, may be contigually em- 
ployed in detaghment, 1 in the eſcorting of SORVPTR forming chains of 
forage, in taking paſſeflion of paſſes which are in the front, thro which it 1s 
probable, the, enemy, may march, and in guarding, ſuch poſts as, are ne- 
ceſſary to.be. preſerved; and whenever there is a body ſeparatec | from the 
grandarmys;they.are uſeful in keeping up the communication, and covering 
the adyanceg. poſts;belonging. to that. ſeparated body. They may, indeed, 
perform: every, kind job, ſervice, in comme gn (ith. the light bor ener 
cepting ahatthey.caungt lo; expeditiouſly tranſport themſelves to the parts 


where they Ars ordered. 9119p38 (liles ang agnzgout ot viidgup & nos 
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bete does 5 not, at Htſt Be Rent 46 be bby GAR er betwert 
theſe troops, becauſe fe bann WERE are Uflally Hau ör them en 
foot; and Half inoudted, which la ebf6rmn the faint cvdlätidns, and dd 
the lame düty as light horfe: Revwerthieleg, tliete 1e 4 HVLC Alfferenee 
between troops trained up in the management ind Knowikdge'6f Bor fes? 
and thoſe entirely unacquainted with them, and who perhaps Were never 
before on horſeback. With the foot ſoldier it is otherwiſe; kits firſt cam! 
paign fits him for ſervice ; he Can, act offenſively, if conducted by expe- 
rienced officers; whereas the abilities, however great, of the officers com- 
manding horſe, will become entirely uſeleſs, if the trbopefs neither know 
howto manage their horſes or their arms: beſides as the eſtabliſhmen of 


the regiments of light troops is generally very low, till, then commence- 
ment of a war, it is impothble for the light horſe to be perfected i in 


their exerciſe i in fach + manner, as to become immediately fit for _ 
It is Beither the firſt or ſecond: campaign that will compleat them, 


nature of the ſervice they are generally engaged in, renters Helthercoutige 
or bravery 'fo effentidl as artifice and addreſs, which qualities are to be ac- 


quired only by cuſtom, and the continual preſence of the enemy. 
The genius of the French nation accommodates itſelf to every thing, 
but then there muſt be time. A Frenchman can 'familitife himſelf to 
all cuſtoms, and adopt the manner. of any, country he pleafcs; but he is 
not by nature fit for this kind of war; he can march in Hütit and attack 
with Gäbe but too volatile to liſten to the diftites"of prudence, "he? 


often employs courage © on occaſions whete'artifice only 1b nebefliry. Tlle 
PIT and the Germans are endued wich more %60tidls f blood. 


and'more fteadineſs. The former are undoubtedly tlie bnly people to 
His büflgels M natürzl, the Lättef ati it with Httke Hactite- 


m dl 
The Gertads, Begdtg artifice and Addrefs, hath als great Hlirigefs in ac-- 


tion, a quality the Hungarian can eaſily acquire by FRY difcipline and 
fbquent exerciſe. 


8 2 Beſides, 
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Beſdes the” fervict Wich the Wight iufatrtry cun petform dating the 
' campaign, they try alſd be Ettifloyed'to'gtcat allvantage in a day 6f bat- 
tle; firſt, becauſe, as Kath been already remarked; it 1s often neceſſary to 
have Infantry poſted upon the extremities of the wings of the cavalry, 
1ight infantty ouglit of courſe to be poſted on them, as neither. belonging 
to the lines, of deſtroying the order of battle; ** 
Scecondly, they ay allo be placed in another poſition. There is fearce- 
1y any battle fought, but where the' firſt advantages on either ſide depend 
on being poſſeſſed of a defile, hollow, wood, or ſome other poſt. The 
care of theſe poôſts, to all appearance, cannot be entruſted to any troops 
fitter for the purpoſe than theſe, who, without more bravery than others, 
are yet more accuſtomed to action, as they ſeldom paſs a day without meet- 
ing the enemy. By cuſtom, ſoldiers grow habituated to action, and fami- 
liariſed to danger; it may be obſerved, that in ſieges they are leſs antious 
for theit ſafety, at the ſecond than at the firſt, and at the third than at the 
ſecond; therefore light troops, who are continually Kcirmiſhing with the 
enemy, grow accuſtomed to every danger, and conſtquently fire quicker 
than other troops. On the other hand, what may not troops be expected 
to perform, who daily expoſe themſelves, unaſſiſted, to every ſervice that 
offers; when they ſee themſelves ſupported by piquets and grenadiers? 
If, notwithſtanding all their reſolution, they are obliged to retire, their 
retreat, which, by their continual fire, proves generally bloody to the ene- 
my, makes ho ill imprefſion in the army; it being their cuſtom both to 
retire whenever they find a force ſuperibr to their ou, and rally as expe- 
ditiouſly, and tetürn to the charge when circumſtatites fequire'it ;*oh the 
contraty, Wheh the grenadidts'br battalions re ſeen to fly or give ground, 
| the courage of the troops iI be deprefied by fiich's check being given to 
the flower of the infatitty, that of the enemy Yaifed] and the whole army 
diſcouraged Weftetr ans er m probably end In its entire deftat. 


It 
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It is} very true chat light troops are very uſeful. in the field, as they are 
the only troops calculated for skitmiſhing, and coyering the infantry and 
cavulty belonging to foraging parties and convoys ; they alſo clear the 
march of an army, guard the troops from ſurprizes, and exempt the ca- 
valry and infantry from many fatigues they muſt neceſſarily undergo, 
if they were employed on the ſervices performed by the light horſe 
and light infantry. ; in ſhort, it is neceſſary for an army to be provided with 
them at all events, without conſidering whether the enemy hath any or 

not. If an army is furniſhed with light troops, the general can oppoſe 
them to the enemy's; if the enemy is deſtitute of them, his cayalry and 

infantry. will be continually harraſſed and fatigued in ed een as to 
be very little able of acting offenſively. e 

The foregoing are thought to be, in a gteat manure, the n on 
which the military ſcience is founded. I do not flatter myſelf with having 
thoroughly examined each particular branch; the labour would not only 
be too great, but the deſign alſo chimerical. I ſhall therefore eſteem my- 
ſelf ſufficiently happy, if I can be ſo far ſucceſsful as to become the means 
of perſuading officers to the ſtudy of their buſineſs ; and fo far from being 
jealous of any man who objects to the principles I have laid down, pro- 
vided he eſtabliſhes better in their ſtead, I ſhall be in the higheſt degree 
contented with having been the cauſe of WPI WA may, in the 

end, prove inſtructive. 5 yd id 

The experience of many campaigns, and en years 8 in ſtudy, will 
be ſcarcely ſufficient to furniſh an officer with 2 complete knowledge of 
the buſineſs of war. The ſcience of war is very different from all others; 
any capacity may, by dint of application, attain to, certain knowledges, 
7 however, abſtracted, but the genius requiſite to. attain. tg. perfection i in the 
military ſcience is ſuppoſed. to be born with us 3 forrwhich reaſon, thoſe 
who underſtand. the theory of arms the beſt, are often moſt deficient in 
the 
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the practice, Proderice-and excrution; adcoriig"t6'SHINA, "are lden 
found together 4: although. forecaſt is: this fpring' 6f-200d-cdithifel, yet 
too much of it renders men timid, and tod great a degtee of boldneſs, 
in axecution, maybe termed raſhneſs. Thus a- general wWwhe hath been. 
tried, and hathodefervedly] acquired reputation, ventures again, but con 
tinues diffdent of his own abilities, becauſe what he already kriows, con- 
vinces him hat thero is much more to be learned. Modeſty alſo is one 
of the attributes of a greit man, as there cannot be a truer figit of uider- 
ſtanding than owning there are ſome particulars of which he is ignorant. 
The qualifications neceſſary for a general have been already mentioned 
in the beginningefithis work +; neither can there be any thing more added 
to the ſubject, aſter what hath been already ſaid on it by eee eee 
ta- Cruz, Feuquieres, and many others. Nevertheleſs, it is impoffible to 
repeat too often, how greatly dependent the military excellenoich dedpe, 
the practice of the moral virtues, of which humanity ſhould always be 
conſidered as tho chief : it is never to be acquired, nor enn the want of it 
be diſguiſed, if it s not originally born with us; nevertheleſs, it is that 
which throws luſtre on all the reſt. The man ho poſſeſſes it, is never 
vain of his own talents; he is juſt and equitable, and always ready to fa? 
crifice his 0wn! glary: to the good of his country. One inſtance af 
humanity hath oſten leonduced more to form the character of an hero, 
than the moſt ſhining actions; the battles of Arbella and Zama will for 
ever render the emoirs of Alexander and Scipio dear to poſterity ; where 
the generoſity of the former towards the fuchily of Dartuty and the cone" 4 
tinence of che: latter to bis fair e whom! he delivered from her 
bondage, were ſg remarkable. <wvidois 2d1 10% bluodt aο.¹D ö 2990! 
Plutarqh I xelates,1 that one of tid-dridcijadeichomns of Athens having 0 
been taken prifoneriby the Macedaniane was io well uſed by tem, that 
De Badlo Jugurt. + Preliminary Diſcqurſe. t In Alexandrum. 


when 
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when: his. ranſom, came to be: paid. hecthuvanſweredhiboolintrpmen;” who! 
ge ſurpriæed to ſee him ſhed ters Do you imagine that Teas) With 
— ont [xregret, quit a city, here there art enemies genorous fl that it 
2 will be diffipult to fad ſuch friends elſe where: » Alexander; by this 
generous, behaviour, gained more ſubjects than by the tetrot of His are. 

In the profeſſion of war, there is one thing particular which ib, chat 
reputation is neither dependent upon fortune or chanoe ; for with infate 
qualities, a private ſoldier may become an hero: The wd Her ſbp pe 
CIT whoſe reſolution. is not to be moved by difficulties; int repit in ehe 
midſt of danger, and valiant in battle; theſe qualities naturally ariſe ion 
virtue, which, if joined to experience, what ſoldier poſſoſſod of them may 
not expect io arrive at the name and character of ia gredt an It is 
ſometimes the fate of merit to languiſh in obſcurityʒ — of 
modeſty. being generally the fault of the moſt deſervingo! nt „ 

1-hope, I may be indulged, before I conclude this weork;lkbweticuring g 
the following, reflexion, that may perhaps prove uſeful to thoſe poſſeſſed of 
military talents. In one day of battle only, there happenꝭ more fine ac- 
tions, could they be all remarked, than has been mentioned'in hiſtory dur- 
ing the courſe of many ages. Let thoſe officers who thave ſerved in the 
laſt, wars he queſtioned, and there is ſcarcely any of thetm but have been 
witneſs to ſome brave actions performed by ſome one belonging to tho body 
vrherein they have commanded why, therefore, ſtidubd theſe acts remain 
unrecompenſed, and the hame of a good ſoldier be burted in oblüwion? 
Anz brilliant action performed by! a particular, being! trunſinitted to his 
family, may perhaps prove à means of ſupplying! donate With geed 
troops. Wherefore ſhould not the archives oft b HEt̊ be pre T 
ſerygd, herein tip: names of thoſe ſoldiers) WhO Mer renikAble for 
their gallaat behavioor, 05 who: have ditingviſtitc cemiſe red by e et 
mribns x3) A ©] } Fen visnimiloit + ug formance 
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formance of ſignal ſervices, ſhould be handed down to poſterity ? Such 
kind of regiſters would ſpread a landable- emulation thronghout en- 
tire bodies, and would be alſo a motive of exciting each particular to do 
his utmoſt, in the hope of having his namꝭ remembered hereafter. Per- 
mit me to ſay, that the Romans were much mate attentive to the parti- 
cular ſervices performed by their ſoldiers, than is the cuſtom. at preſent. 


It was ſufficient among them to have preſerved the life of a fellow: 


citizen, to merit the reward of a civic crown. A good action undoubtedly 
is a reward in itſelf; recompences, therefore, ſhould be conſidered rathes 
as the means of exciting men to do good, than as a payment for ſo doing, 
The warlike virtues will, nevertheleſs, be void of merit, if they are not 
produced of; and ſupported by others, of yet greater ſolidity; there are but 
few inſtances of great generals, who have not been endowed with piety, 
or who have been deficient in cauſing the rights of worſhip to be ſtrictly ob- 
ſerved, The Perſians always implored the aſſiſtance of their gods before 
the beginning of the battle: the Greeks ſought to render their gods pro- 
pitious by the means of -prayers and ſacrifices : and the Romans before a 
battle devoted ta their deities whatever ſpoils they ſhould take from their 
enemies. The ſongs of victory among all nations were hymns in honour 
of the divinity, In ſhort, if honour and the deſire of glory, which at beſt 
are no more than happy prepoſſeſſions, act ſa powerfully over the mind, 
what is there that may not be effected by the means of religion, which 
'® La Noue, a very worthy man, who in the moſt untoward times; execlaimed againſt the 
little order obſeryed in France, with regard to the beſtowing of military rewards. If any 
one, ſays he, is deſirous of knowing what becomes of the poor maimed, or invalid ſoldiers, 
whoſe infirmitzes deniand- compaſſion, he will find, upon enquiry, that out of an hundred ſcarce 
ten are provided fog ; and again, what is this proviſion ? Nothing more than a place. in ſome 
abbey among lay monks, where the poor ſoldier is fearcely arrived, before the monks force him 
to ſeek refuge elſewhere.” How ſatigfaQtory wanld it have been to this man, had he lived to 
ſee the eſtabliſhment of the hoſpital of invalids ; and the edict of the nobility in favour of of- 
ficers, and the military ſchaòl Vid. les Diſcours Polit. & Milit. de la Noug. Diſt. 7. 
10 | ; is, 
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is, or ought to be, deeply engraven in all hearts? In e ſays a 
writer of the preſent age, nn * . . 
men who leaſt dread their enemy.” — 4 : 

Modeſty and humanity are the ed tas Mos be 
poſſeſſed of. The religious man is of courſe modeſt; as he attributes his 
ſucceſs to that being who directs his arm; he is humane, becauſe religion 
is founded upon juſtice : a ſoldier, by the aſſiſtance of religion, under- 
goes his labours with patience, becomes tractable to his ſuperiors, and 
obliging to his equals. Religion teaches him to regard his life as a de- 
poſit, which he ought to defend, but which it is his duty to venture, for 
the good of his country. In the day of battle, the ſoldier who is endow- 
ed with piety, hath no farther occaſion for a guide, than in thoſe caſes 
where his underſtanding will not permit him to be his own conductor ; 
but in the fury of battles, and in the arms of victory, he needs no rein. It 
is with regret that he ſheds the blood, which the duty he owes to his 
king and country require; and humanity teaches him, to forbear ſpilling; 
that, which ought to be ſaved. I ſhall not enlarge upon the effects which 
religion produces in a general; the name of Turenne alone,.comprehends 
every thing that can be ſaid upon that ſubject. 

In ſhort, religion renders a ſoldier more courageous and docile; it 
aſſiſts the officer in the ſtudy of his duty, and ſupports him in the prac- 
tice of it: it renders him the ſupport of the ſtate, the glory of his prince, 
and deſervedly gains him the eſteem of his countrymen. If it cannot ſup- 
ply the want of either talent or genius for war, it at leaſt does not prevent 
thoſe, to whom nature has refuſed theſe qualities, from * enjoyment of 
ſuch employments as are more ſuitable for them. 

During the courſe of this work, I have undoubtedly. repeated many 
things which have been already ſaid by others ; but how could that be 
avoided, as I haye been obliged to ſearch for knowledge in thoſe ſprings, 
Vo. II. | T where 
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where ſuch numbers have been before me ; my ſole view hath been to 
inſtru others, by endeavouring to inſtruct myſelf. Not being. able to 
give a genius and taſte for the profeſſion of war, to thoſe who have 
them not, I have ſuppoſed them in my readers. This genius is the gift 
of nature: the love of glory firſt diſcovers it; it is methodized by ſtudy, 
and brought to perfection by practice. 


* The Exp of the Firrn and Laſt Book. 
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EXPLANATION of the PLATE S. 


PLA OWE 


A. The army formed in order of battle, ready to march. Fi, 

B. The Park of artillery, where the baggage belonging to the army, and 
their eſcorts, alſo are aſſembled. « 

C. March of the cavalry, to form the column on the right. 

D. March of the cavalry, to form the column on the left. 

E. March of the infantry, to form in three columns. 

F. March of the artillery and baggage, to form in a column. 

G. Parties of huſſars, covering the flanks of the army, and forming the 
rear-guard of the rear-guards of the column, when the army 
hath paſſed. 


H. Bridges and fords, diſcovered by the advanced detachments, who 


have marked the route of the army. 

I. Bridges built by the ſame detachments. 

K. Front and rear-guards of the columns drawn from the troops of 
which the columns are formed. 


L. Parties of huſſars, marching upon the flanks of the army. 
M. Parties of huſſars marching at the head of the army, to ſcour the 
country through which the army is to paſs, and alſo to examine 
the routes marked by the advanced detachments.. 
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PLATE IT. 
The army formed in order of battle, ready to march. 
March of the cavalry, to form in column. 
March of the infantry, to form in three columns. 
The column of artillery, with its eſcort. 
The baggage belonging to the army. 
Huſſars marching in the front, and upon the flanks of the army. 
March of the infantry of the right column, to form in order of battle 
upon having received notice of the enemy's approach. | 
H. March of the cavalry, to form in order of battle upon the wings of 
the infantry. 


I. March of the cavalry of the reſerve, to form in the rear of the center 
of the infantry. 

K. March of the advanced-guards, of the two columns of the right, to 
take poſſeſſion of the bridge, and the village on the flank of the 
cavalry. 


L. Huflars belonging to the advanced-guards of the two columns, 

| ſcouring the wood upon the left. 

M. March of the infantry belonging to the rear-guard, of the column 
upon the right to take poſſeſſion of the windmill, and the hedges 
which are on the height upon the right, and to cover the flank 
of the cavalry. 


N. March of the artillery, to take poſt in the front of the firſt line of 
infantry. : 


* 8 9 (ep 


The poſition taken by the two columns upon the right, till the other 


columns can arrive, and form in order of battle, in caſe the ene- 
my threatens an attack. | ; 
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The army drawn out in order of battle, ready to march. 

March of the cavalry, to form into columns. | 

March of the infantry, to form into columns. 

The troops of the reſerve, forming the rear-guard of the columns. 

Place for the baggage, if it remains with the army. 

The artillery diſtributed among the brigades of infantry. 

Dragoons, and huſſars, marching upon the flanks of the army. 

The huſſars of the advanced-guard of the encamping party, who 
meet the enemy's advanced-guard. 

Dragoons, ſuſtaining the huſſars who are advanced. 

Bridges guarded, by dragoons or by light infantry. 

The detachment and encamping party who have formed in order of 
battle, as ſoon as they have received notice from the huſſars that 
the enemy is marching towards them. 

The march of the brigades of the army, to form in order of battle, 
when it has received notice of the enemy's approach. 

Dragoons and huſſars, who having covered the flanks of the army 
during the march, form in order of battle upon the wings, 
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A. The army drawn out in order of battle in the front of its camp, 


ready to march from the left. 

B. The ground where the troops are aſſembled, which are to form the 
advanced-guard. 

C. The ground where the troops are aflembled, which are to form the 
rear-guard. 


D. Fuſſars in the front of the army, to obſerve the enemy's motions, and 
to cover the flanks of the army during the march. 

E. The army in march. 

F. The artillery diſtributed among the brigades of infantry. 

G. The march and poſition of the dragoons and huſſars forming the ad- 
vanced-guard. 

H. The march and poſition of the troops of the rear- guard. 

I. Huſſars diſperſed about in many parties, to obſerve the enemy, and 
to cover the flanks of the army. 

K. Huſſars belonging to the rear- guard, who have broke down the 

bridges as ſoon as the army has paſſed. 


The MARCH of an ARMY through a Mountanious Country. 
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The poſition of the army, before it begins the march. 
Parties of huſſars forming the advanced-guard of the army. 
Parties of infantry of the advanced- guards of the columns. 
The infantry of the army forming the head of the columns. 


The artillery, and waggons belonging to the artillery. 
Battalions of artillery. 


The cavalry. 

The baggage of the army. 
The eſcort of the baggage. 
Parties of huſſars. 

Parties of dragoons. 


The infantry of the reſerve, forming the rear-guard of the army. 


Platoons of infantry marching upon the heights, to cover the flanks 
of the columns. | 


2 EAPO DO ODS> 


O. Villages in front of the camp the army is to occupy, and of which 
the light infantry have taken poſſeſſion. 


P. The artillery and baggage, with their eſcorts in the front of the camp. 
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The army formed in order of battle. 

The cavalry, which hath marched ſome paces in advance, in order to 
make room for the infantry. 

The infantry, which, by facing to the right, forms the column 
upon the right. 

The infantry, which, by facing to the left, forms the column upon 
the left. 

Bodies of infantry, which are to march at the head of the columns of 
cavalry. 

The park of artillery, where the baggage belonging to the army, and 
the eſcorts, are aſſembled. | 

The march of the infantry, forming in columns. 

The march of the cavalry, forming in column. 

The march of the artillery and baggage with their eſcorts, forming 
in column. 

The army in march. 

Huſſars of the advanced-guard keeping the roads, marked out by the 
detachments ſent on before. 

Infantry, forming the advanced-guard of the columns. 

Small parties of infantry, marching upon the flanks of the columns. 

Parties of huſſars, marching upon the flanks of the army. 

Infantry of the reſerve forming the rear-guard of the army. 
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The camp of the main body of the army. 

An advanced camp, compoſed of dragoons and huflars, in order to 
cover the right of the army, to guard the paſſes by which the 
enemy might make incurſions upon the flanks and rear of the 
army, moleſt the convoys, and cut off the communications. 

Villages and bridges, guarded by the light infantry. 

Poſts of diſmounted dragoons in the front of their camp. 

Poſt of dragoons on horſeback, to ſecure the communication between 

their camp, and that of the main body of the army. 


Bridges built, to keep up the communication between the grand and 


the advanced camp. 

Bridges and villages guarded by detachments of —_ 

Grand guards of horſe. 

Guards of infantry. 

Bridge, village, and mill, guarded is the infantry belonging to the 
army. 

Camp of dragoons and huffars covering the left of the army, and 
ſupporting the light infantry. 

Villages and bridges guarded by the light infantry. 

Poſts of diſmounted dragoons in the front, and on the flanks of their 


camp. 


0. Poſts of dragoons on barkback. 
Poſts and detachments of huſſars, to patrole in the front and upon the 


flanks of the army, and their camp. 
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The army encamped behind its entrenchments. 
The camp of the troops of the reſerve. 


Camp of huſſars, to cover the ground upon the right of the army. 


A. 

B 

C. Camp of the dragoons, to ſecure the rear of the army. 
D 

E 


Villages and redoubts guarded by the light infantry, to ſecure the camp 
of the huſſars. 


F. Bridges built to ſecure the communication of the army with the ground 
upon the right, and to favour the retreat of the troops poſted on the 
oppoſite ſide. 

G. Brigades of artillery diſtributed upon the flanks, and line the whole 
front of the army. 

H. The park of artillery. 

I. A bridge entrenched, to ſecure the communication between the ay 
and the ground upon the left. 

K, 


Vor. I. X 


Villages and farm-houſes, guarded by detachments of huſſars and light 
infantry, to patrole in the front of the army. 
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The convoy on its march. 


Infantry belonging to the eſcort of the convoy. 


Cavalry belonging to the eſcort of the convoy. 
small parties of infantry and cavalry. 


Huſſars and dragoons belonging to the advanced and rear-guards. 


Parties of dragoons marching upon the flanks of the convoy, in order to 


ſupport the huſſars. 
The huſſars marching upon the flanks, in order to cover the convoy, 
ſcour the country, and take poſſeſſion of the paſſes. 


The convoy parked, in order for its defence. 


Ground taken up by the horſes belonging to the convoy, when taken 
from the carriages. 

The poſition of the infantry. 

The poſition of the cavalry. 

Dragoons and huſſars upon the wings of the cavalry. 

Small parties of huſlars. 

Parties of huſſars, who, having diſcovered the enemy, and given infor- 
mation of it to the officer commanding the eſcort, retire to it. 

The convoy parked, in order to paſs a bridge or a defile. 


Q. Poſition of the troops of the head, and at the center of the _— 


R. 


S. 
T. 
U. 


X. 


Poſition of the troops of the rear- guard of the convoy. 

Poſition of the ſmall parties marching upon the flanks. 

Parties of huſſars and dragoons covering the convoy, during the paſſage. 

Parties of huſſars, to examine and ſcour the country beyond the bridge 
or defile, before the convoy paſſes. 

The ground on which the convoy and the eſcort forms, after having 
paſſed the bridge, in order to proceed on its march. 
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A. Poſition of infantry. 

B. Poſts of cavalry and dragoons forming the chain. 
C. Parties of cavalry and infantry in reſerve. 

D. Parties of huſſars forming a chain in front. 

E. Small advanced parties of huſſars to obſerve the enemy's motions. 
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PLATE 1 


A. Villages deſtined to be foraged. 
B. Poſts of infantry forming the chain. 
C. Poſts of dragoons or cavalry forming the chain, 
D. Companies of grenadiers and cavalry in reſerve. 
E. Poſts and parties of huſſars in advance of the troops which form the 
chain, 
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PLAN of the PAS SAGE of a BRID GE by a Detachment of Infantry and Dragoons 
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8 A. 
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.. 


The detachment drawn up in order of battle, to paſs the bridge from 
the center. | 


B. Parties of infantry, which have advanced to take poſſeſſion of the bridge, 


D > 


and ſupport the dragoons on the oppoſite ſide, in caſe they ſhould 
be repulſed | 
Dragoons in advance, who detach ſmall parties to the right and left, 
to ſcour the country. 
The rear-guard facing towards the country, over which the detach- 
ment has marched. 
The poſition taken by the troops of the detachment, according as they 
paſs the bridge. | 
FIG. 2. 
Infantry formed in a column, to effect the paſſage of the bridge. 
Piquets of infantry poſted at the head of the column. 
Dragoons, who are diſmounted in order to be poſted in the ſame line 
with the piquets of infantry. 


D. Dragoons on horſeback, behind whom are the horſes of thoſe who are 


E. 


diſmounted. 
The column forcing their paſſage over the bridge. 


F. Piquets and dragoons, who, by their fire, favour the paſſage of the 


G. 


column. 
Dragoons following the column at a certain diſtance, whilſt it ad- 


vances. 


H. The ground, where the detachment forms in order of battle, accord- 


Vol. II. 


ing as it paſſes, in order to advance. 
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| FIG. 1. 
A. March of the detachment in column by troops. 


B. The detachment which cauſing the left of each troop to march, forms 
in order of battle. 


C. The detachment forming in front, upon two lines. 


F 10. 2, 
A. The detachment in order of battle. 
B. The detachment forming in column. 
C. Sections detached from each troop to cover the flanks. 
D. FHuſſars, forming the advanced and rear-guards, and covering the 
ſections of the cavalry. 
| FI o. 3. 
A. The detachment, formed in order of battle. 
Troops which have advanced to form the firſt line. 


C. The detachment formed in two columns, in order to continue the 
march. 
D. Sections marching upon the flank of each troop. 


5 


Huſſar, of the advanced and rear · guards. 


— 


HFuſſars marching upon the flanks of the detachment. 
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A. 


B. 


E. 


G. 


A. 


= 


D. 


E. 


08 FR ps 


FI. 1. 

The detachment drawn up in order of battle, in the front of the 
bridge, over which it is to paſs, inorder to retreat. 

Dragoons, who by wheeling to the right or the left by fours, retire one 
troop after the other to paſs the bridge, diſmount and to march to 
the ſpot C. to favour the retreat of the infantry by their fire. 

Dragoons on horſeback holding the horſes of thoſe who are diſmounted. 

The retreat of the four companies of the right and left of the infantry, 
who rerire one after another, and form at F. 

The retreat of the four companies of the center, who retire one after 
the other, under cover of thoſe who are poſted upon the right and 
left of the bridge, and who in proportion as they paſs, form in a 
column at H. 

FIG. 2. 

Dragoons who retreat one troop after the other, and who, having 
paſſed the bridge, diſmount and poſt themſelves at B. 

Dragoons on horſeback, holding the horſes of thoſe who have diſ- 
mounted, 

Companies of infantry, who have paſſed after the dragoons, in order to 
form upon the right and left of the bridge, and who with their fire, 
together with that of the dragoons, favour the retreat of the column. 

Companies of grenadiers and piquets, forming the rear-guard of the 
column, 


F. The column retiring in proportion, as the front ranks have fired, divid- 


ing to the right and left, forming the column again at G. 
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A. March of the convoy and its eſcort. 
B. The road by which the troops march who are to attack the convoy. 
. 


The place, where the troops who are to attack the convoy are in am- 

buſcade. | 

D. The ambuſcade of the troops, who are to attack the center, and who 
form themſelves at that poſt, as ſoon as they receive notice from 
the huſſars, that the head of the convoy is paſſed, 

E. The troops which are to attack the rear of the convoy, and have drawn 
near the wood, as ſoon as they have received notice that the rear- 
guard of the convoy has paſſed them. 

F. The huſſars of the advanced-guard of the convoy, diſcovering the am- 
buſcade. 

G. Troops which have left their ambuſcades, as ſoon as they have been 
diſcovered, to form and attack the head of the convoy. 

H. Troops leaving the wood, to form and attack the rear-guard of the 

convoy. 

I. Troops which have left their ambuſcades, to form and attack the cen- 
ter of the convoy, as ſoon as they are informed that the head and 
rear of it are attacked. 

K. Parties of huſſars charging and attacking thoſe which are in their front, 
and the ſmall parties which ſurround the convoy. 

L. Parties of huſſars, which are detached from the bodies which attack the 
head and rear of the convoy in order to turn it, and to charge the 
ſmall parties which are upon the left flank of the convoy. 

M. Poſts of infantry and dragoons, who have taken poſſeſſion of the bridges 

at the beginning of the attack upon the convoy, in order to favour 

the retreat of the troops who attack it. 
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A. The troops forming the chain of forage. 


B. The road where the troops ſeparate in order to form ambuſcades, be- 


fore the troops of the chain are arrived. | 
C. The ambuſcade of the party of huſſars, who are to begin the attack. 


D. Small parties of huſſars in ambuſcade behind the village, in order to 
cover the large party behind them. 


E. A body of infantry concealed behind the height. 


F. A body of cavalry and dragoons in ambuſcade, in order to form the ſe- 
cond attack upon the left of the chain. 


G. Bodies of cavalry and dragoons in ambuſcade, in order to form the at- 
tack of the center. 


H. Parties of huſſars, in ambuſcade in the front of the bodies of cavalry, 
in order to conceal them from the patroles belonging to the chain. 


1, FHuſſars belonging to the chain, diſcovering the ambuſcades formed by 
the enemy's huſſars behind the villages. | 


K. Parties of huſſars, who have repulſed thoſe belonging to the chain, 
which were advanced. 


L. Bodies of huſſars, ſuſtaining the ſmall parties in their front, and who 
alſo make a great noiſe with trumpets, in order to attract the atten- 
tion of the troops belonging to the chain. 


M. A body of cavalry, having left its ambuſcade, marches to charge the 
chain, as ſoon as the huſſars upon the left have attacked the right. 


N. A body of cavalry, having left its ambuſcade, marches to attack the cen- 
ter of the chain, when the two attacks upon the right and left are 
formed. 


O. Parties of dragoons marching upon the flanks of the cavalry, in order 
to diſmount and attack, in caſe there ſhould be any infantry poſted 
to ſtop the progreſs of the cavalry. 


Pp. Huſſars, repulſing thoſe which were advanced, belonging to the chain. 


Parties of huſſars, coaſting along the ſide of the rivulet, upon the right 
of the chain, as ſoon as it is attacked, to find a paſſage, in order to 
attack the foragers who are in the rear, or upon the road. 


R. Infantry taking poſt in the hollow, to favour the retreat of the cavalry, , 
| in caſe it ſhould be repulſed, 
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The camp of the army, divided into three parts, for the defence of the 


river. 
The camp of the light horſe, light infantry, and dragoons upon the 
wings of the army. 

Caſtle and village, guarded by light infantry. 

A town occupied by the infantry, belonging to the army, 

Bridge, broken down. 

Iſlands, occupied by infantry. 

Poſts of infantry, diſtributed along the fide of the river. 

Batteries eſtabliſhed along the fide of the river. 

Poſts of cavalry, to keep up the communication between the camps, 

Bridges conſtructed, to preſerve the communication of the iſlands, 

Bridges conſtructed for the communication of the camps. 
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Bridges of boats. 
Redoubts which cover the bridges. 


A battery, under cover of which the infantry work at the conſtruction 
of the redoubts. | 


A battery to prevent the enemy from annoying the army on its march. 
The march of the army. 
The artillery diſtributed among the brigades of infantry. 


Infantry, forming in columns to open on the oppoſite ſide through the 
intervals of the redoubts. 


March of the columns into the front of the redoubts, who halt, in order 
to give time for a part of the cavalry to form upon its flanks. 

A battery erected to facilitate the forming of the cavalry. 

Cavalry, which in gaining the oppoſite ſhore, forms in order of battle, 
and poſts itſelf upon the flanks of the infantry. 

Eight battalions in column upon the right wing of the army, to go and 
examine the village, and attack the enemy in it, in caſe he ſnould be 

poſſeſſed of it. 

Huſſars and dragoons, who have taken poſſeſſion of the height, which 
is on the left wing of the army. N 

A brigade of infantry poſted next the height, covering the left wing of 
the cavalry. 


The diſpoſition of the army, marching up to the enemy. 
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A. The head quarters. 
B. Towns and villages occupied by the infantry and the huſſars, forming 
the firſt line of the quarters. | 
C. Villages forming the ſecond line of the quarters, occupied by the in- 
fantry and dragoons. 
D. Villages forming the third line of the quarters, occupied by the cavalry. 
E. Bridges which are entrenched, for the conveniency of the detachments 
and patroles of huſſars, which are ſent into the front. 


F. Bridges and fords which are deſtroyed. 
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PLATE XXIV. 


A, Troops, which having marched in two columns, divide into fix bodies, 
to form the attack of the quarters. 
B. Huſſars and dragoons, making the advanced-guards of each body, and 


which alſo ſend off ſmall parties to the right and left, to clear their 
march. 


C. The aaa of huſſars, who attack and repulſe all the patroles, 
and advanced poſts belonging to the enemy. 

D. Infantry which takes poſſeſſion of, and guards all the bridges which 
are in the rear, in order to ſecure the retreat of the troops. 

E. Huffars and dragoons, who, after having repulſed all the advanced 


poſts, ſurround the quarters, and prevent any thing from coming 
out of them. 


F. Dragoons guarding the bridges, by which the * might ſend aſſiſ- 
tance to the quarters. 

G. Infantry attacking the front of the quarters. 

H. Infantry, to attack the flanks of the quarters. 


I. Dragoons, who have diſmounted, in order to attack the rear of the 
quarters. 


K. Cavalry obſerving the country over which the enemy might ſend aſ- 


ſiſtance, and who guard the communication of one attack to another. 
L. Guard of cavalry. 


M. Patroles of huſſars in front, to obſerve the enemy. 
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Retreat of an Army 


En, — in different Poſitious. 
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PL AT E XXV. 


Fic. 1. 


The infantry in column, with the grenadiers and piquets * the 
flanks of each battalion. 


The brigade of artillery. 

The cavalry formed upon two lines. 

The huſſars and dragoons. 

The light infantry, covering the wings of the army. 

The ſecond line of cavalry, marching ſome paces in advance, to favour 
the retreat of the firſt line. 

The firſt line of cavalry, which retreats by wheeling to the right, by 
fours, or by half troops, and who, after having marched about two 
hundred paces, by the ſame movements by the left preſent a face 
to the enemy. 

Huſſars and dragoons, who retreat as ſoon as the two lines of cavalry 
have performed their motions. 

March of the light infantry, who retire at the ſame time with the 

huſſars and dragoons, always covering their flanks. 


6e. . 


Columns who halt, or march on very lowly, i in order to give timeto 


the three others to double up and join their head. 


Columns, which march on briskly, but in order, to gain the head of 


thoſe on which they are to double. 


A column, which in marching draws up to that of the center, to kin 


the neceſſary diſtance, one from another. 


The brigade of artillery, which doubles up at the ſame time with the 
column. 


E. The firſt line of cavalry which retreats by wheeling to the right, by fours, 


F. 


G. 


H. 
I. 


K. 
L. 


or by half troops, paſſing through the intervals of the ſecond line. 

Half of the firſt line, facing towards the enemy, when it has retreated 
about two hundred paces. 

Half of the firſt line, which continues marching on two hundred 
paces ; that of the right facing to the left, and that of the left to 
the right, and poſts itſelf oppoſite to the intervals of the line It Hinds 
in its front. 

The ſecond line, which performs the ſame motion as the ficſt, and 
forms the third, 

Half the ſecond line, which by paſſing through the n of the 
three lines, forms the fourth. 

Huſſars and dragoons, who perform the ſame movement as the cavalry, 
and cover the flanks of the cavalry, forming itſelf in four lines, 

Light infantry, covering the wings of the army, and who retreat at the 

ſame time with the huſſars and dragoons, 
A a 2 ! FIG. Js 
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A. The firſt and ſecond lines of cavalry retreating, in order to paſs the 
defile. 
B. The colurpn of the center, which after the two firſt lines of cavalry 
C. The brigade of alley, which the cplumn of th center bas leſs at th at the 
entrance of the defile, guarded by grenadiers. 
D. Piquets poſted on the right and left of the defile. 
Columns drawing near to each other. — 
The third and fourth lines of cayalry, who paſs the defile after the 
column of the center hath entirely retreated. 
Huſſars and dragoons, who have drawn near the columns, when the 
cavalry has paſſed the defile. 
The column on the right, which paſſes the defile after the cav 
Dragoons, who retire after the cavalry on the right has 2 
The column on the left, which paſſes after the dragoons. 
Huſſars, who retire after the whole of the infantry is paſſed. 
Light infantry forming the rear-guard to the huſſars, and which.; joins 
itſelf to the grenadiers, to form the rear- guard of the army. 
The poſition of the army after having paſſed the defile. 
he * of huſfars and dragoons, after they have an the della | 


FIG. 4. 


A. The poſition * the army, before it paſſes the brid ges. 
B. The firſt and ſecond lines of cavalry upon the right and the left, who 
reetire, in order to occupy the ground at C. 
D. The column of the center, which paſſes over the two bridges after the 
firſt and "ſecond lines of cavalry, and marches to the 11 and left 
With its cannon to E. 
F. The third and fourth lines of cavalry, who march over the two bridges, 
and take poſt at G. 
H. FHuſſars and dragoons, drawing near the infantry after the cavalry 
Hhlaath retreated... 
I. Dragoons retreating, who paſs the two n and * poſt at K. 
L. 05 of e who retreat together, and paſs over he two 
bridges. 
M. Hulfars, - who'draw-nearer and nearer to the redans, in proportion as 
the infantry retires, and who, as ſoon as it hath paſſed, take poſt at N. 
O, Light infantry, which retreat at the ſame time as the huſſars, always co- 
vering the.flanks, and forming their rear-guard; ſuſtained and — 
2 ee is in the redans, | RI ile TOS 
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i. ii. Stand * Volume the Firſt and Second. P. D. for Prel iminar Diſcourſe, 


A. 
Chilles and Scipio, a parallel of 
P. D. v 
. foe ſources of theſe, which may be 
gained, 1, 265 


Advanced troops, what they ought to do, i. 104 


Advanced and rear-guards to cover the interval 
between the two columns, i. 128 


Albemarle (lord) his lines forced at Denain, ii. 


123 
Alexander repented not having attended to a pea- 


ſant, who offered to be his guide, i. 161 


Ambuſcades, not always in the moſt ſecret places, 


i. 39 
diſcovered, à reaſon to ſuſpe@ others 80 


more eaſy to be made in a mountainous than 


in a plain country 124 
inexcuſable to fall into one 163 
knowledge of the country neceſſary to avoid, 

and to prepare, them  _ ibid. 
of forming ſeveral 164 
how to draw the enemy into them 169 
troops proper for them is 164 
effect of one ne e 
may be made in all countries 166 
precautions to be uſed to avoid their being 

 *difcovered 170 

what is to be done if they ſhould ibid, 

other precautions to be taken 167 

what is to be done when an ambuſcade is ſuſ- 
pected a et Bat 290hiic 0075 5 

in a mountainous country 210, 211 


troops in ambuſtade to be divided into four 


bodies 218 


war in the field almoſt entirely founded on 


- when to be hazarded'or avoided 108. 1 10, 111 


>, 4 


Army, ought to march. in the ine order | in which 


it is to encam 


p. i 1 

how, if in fix edlamay 705 23 

how the flanks of 1 be ſup- 
ported for x battle .., 3 


of its march in a mountainous and woody , 


country > n 30 
its diſpoſition wee er fr; 31 


eee e 211157 o eit 35 
in a woody cou 


OY, Ti 
OT WOT 4woggh 2d gd 37. 


the manner ew, al Army is to be ordered 


accord ing to! the gener oq 90 3 gel 

uſe of 18 arms in an army favourable to cow- 
140 

ſaying of chevalier Bayard on this occaſion ib. 


Art of war, its dignity, utility, and what ought to 


Ib be its end. g E A dn D. i, ii, &c. 


Art, military, its different ages, i. 18 3 
» 4 2 T 


in what it conſiſts 


Artillery, how to be diſpoſed of before the open 


ing of the cump. If 17 


during the march. in an open countey 24 
how through a 2800 W country 35, ” 


how through a ban {wr 


Attack of a convoy; $1101 99s Pl A! hy 


the diſpoſitions 79 it ought to be . 
by thoſe of the _ 


101 1 


the briſkneſs of an/afthek!6f vy, in what 
it conſiſt? 119 277 100 ibid. 


diſpoſition on this Ps n m N 11 130 


quickneſs determines its 
hath fear for its object 0 1 _ 4 
has more advantages than the attackedi207,8 / 


them 201 Attack of an army, 5 I 
Amilcar Barcas, to What he owed his vitory over. ,  yery I flicul 1 run 5 kd, ids, 
the African rebels 1. 18 Ade deb eicher 5 aJn&I0L IN 2 ijpid. 
Army, of its leaving; its | quarters; to enter into gr of the flont of ai yall O12 177 
cantonments, i. HbA "i [11 2; whatis tgbedoha,; whtn (wür 181 
of one of its columns preſenting its flank to what if weakeſt ibid, 
any of the enemy's towns 19 of an army in its march ought to be fore- 
of its march in an open country 20 ſeen 182 


if it preſents its flank to the enemy, the diſ- 
poſition ſhould be changed 22, 29 


of an camp intrenched ; ſee camp, Of a con- 
voy 3 


1N D E X. 


voy; ſee convoy. Of forages; ſee fo- Camps of the attack of intrenched, i. 


rages. Of detachments ; ſee detachments. 

Of quarters ; ſee quarters. 
Attack of quarters depends upon the addreſs and 
prudence of him who commands, ii. 59 
of the time to be ſeized onfor this purpoſe 69 

1 

Barrica does, march to attack them, i. 41, 42 
Baſta, George, i. 112 
defeated 430 infantry with 130 horſe, ii. 5 1, 5 2 
his precautions to ſecure his quarters 56 
Battle, its importance, i. 261 
what ſhould determine a general to give 262 


the loſs or gain muſt determine ibid. 
precautions which ought to proceed 263 
if to give, or receive 281, 282 
in the courſe of the action 264 


what ought to be provided previouſly 266, &c. 
to obſerve the diſpoſition of the ſpirits of the 


enemy 267 
during the battle, by which it ſhould be regu- 

lated 270 
order and diſpoſition of 271, &C. - 
uſeleſs to ſuppoſe new ones ibid. 


opportunities which may offer to give the ene- 

my battle in a retreat, ii. 96 

when to be avoided, 76 
Battalions, ſquare, condemned, i. 
inferior to a column 133 
Bayard, chevalier, a ſaying of his on the uſe of fire 


arms, 1. 140 
Beliſarius, the injuſtice of Juſtinian towards him, 
i. 272 


Belleifle, marſhal, his retreat from Prague, i. 11 
paſſage of the Var 250 


Bells, not to be ſuffered to ring, when, and why, 


i. 89 
Bergen-op-zoom, 1. 71 
Berwick, marſhal, his camp intrenched before 
Philipsbourg, i. 186 
Burgo-maſters, the conduct to be obſerved towards 
them, ii. 40 
Bravery, the difference between it and courage, 
| P. D. v 

Bridges; ſee paſſage 
Bright parts compared with genius, P. D. vii 

C. 

Campaign war, compared with a ſiege, ii. 101, &c. 
Camp, the place where it is to be; ſhould bere- 
connoitred, i. 


| 23 
of camps in an offenſive war 44 
in defenſive | 3 tb 
ſhould be in a fituation ſtrong in itſelf 47 


a little diſtant from the banks of the river ibid. 

ibid. 
48, 50 
54 


that it may eaſily remove 
precautions about it 
manner of intrenching it 


127, 128 


183, &c. 


how intrenched by the ancient; | 184 
how intrenched now 18 
the difference thereby Introdeced of attack- 
ing them ibid. 
the intrenched camp at Philipsbourg not at- 
tacked, why 186 
of intrenching them 60 
in a mountainous country G1, 62 
the policy of a camp 62, 63 
intrenched by lines 135 
manner of attacking them 186 
if the attack ſucceeds 189 
ought to be divided into three parts 59 


a communication between the camp and ma- 
gazines neceſſary ibid. 
Campement, how to be eſcorted, if not far from the 
enemy, i. 27 

ſhould retire on the firſt ſight of the enemy ib. 

the knowledge of them eſſential to a general 


44- 
Cannz, Hannibal's orders of the battle at, i. 270 


{tratagem 266 
what decided it 278 
Cantonments of an army, i. 51 
ſhould be near the magazines ibid. 
precautions to this purpoſe 17 
ſhould always be ſupported, ii. 36 

of the dauphin's, between the Sambre and 
Meuſe 10 


Captain, his care that of the common guard, ii. 32 
Cavalry, the ancients have neglected ſpeaking of 
the evolutions of, i. 111 
conjectures from Xenophon and Vigetius on 

this ſubject ibid. 
ſentiments of the moderns ibid. &c. 
diſpoſitions in mountainous countries 35, &c. 

in a woody country 37, &c. 


ſnould not encamp in a woody country 48 
neceſſary in war 111, &c. 
its evolutions | ibid. 
attacking the infantry 118 
cannot move ſo eaſily as infantry 122 
if back to back ibid, 


ſuperior advantage over infantry in a plain 
country 132 
do not rally ſo eaſily as foot 121 


on what their ſucceſs depends in an open 


country 144 

how they ſhould be placed 292 

to what danger expoſed 121 

Cæſar's paſſage of the Segre, i. 230 

Cerignoli, battle of, why loſt, i. 262 

Chao, ſee forage, diſpoſition of it for forages, 1. 
76 

how it ought to be diſtributed 90 

Chain, 


Chain, when to be contracted, i. 91 
of forage ſhould be in proportion to the num- 

ber of troops 78 

Charles XII. the danger which he ran at the paſ- 
ſage of the Viſtula, and why, i. 243 

r his ſoldiers by his own exam- 
plüwKẽe 2 
Chetardie, marquis of, his part at the , 
the Po, and at the battle of Tydon, i. 


256, &c. 
Chevert, M. de, at Prague, i. 13 


Clermont-Galerande, his retreat, i. 235 
Coigny, marſhal, his diſpoſitions for forage under 
the cannon of Mentz, i. 78 

attacked the lines of Wiſſembourg 190 
ſtopped the enemy on the bank of the Rhine 


| 250 
Column, which takes the flank of a village of the 


enemy's, how to be covered in its march, 


i. 19 
compoſed from each column of the army 25 


ſhould not be extended too far in a narrow 

way 31 
if too much ſtraitened, cannot move ibid. 
in a country divided by ſeveral roads 34 
in a woody country 37 
how it ought to arrive at the camp 44 
firing of the column ought to be well manag- 


o- 134 
Column of cavalry, without ſtrength, i, 122 
of infantry ſixteen deep 128 
retiring before a ſuperior body of cayalry 134 
better than a ſquare battalion 132, &c. 
author's opinion of the chevalier Folard's co · 
lumn 284 
Commander of a detachment retreating, what he 
ſhould obſerve, i. 125 
precautions to be obſerved when he arrives by 
night at a quarter, ii. 48, &c. 
Conde, prince of, 1. 144 
attacked the quarters of M, d'Hoquiacourt, ii. 
8 
Confidence of ſoldiers in their generals, its effect, 
P. D. iii. 
how a general may acquire it x1 
a a greater ſecurity than his authority, i. 134 
in exceſs dangerous, ii. | 62 
Coni, how Eugene raiſed the ſiege of, i. 161 
Convoys, i. 64 
their eſcort more or leſs conſiderable accord- 
ing to circun ſtances 64, &c. 
diſtribution and choice of troops to eſcort it 65 
in a plain country ibid. 
their diſpoſition 192 
to be regulated according to the ground, 193, 
&c. 
meaſures previous to the attack of 150 


IN D E X. 


Convoys, attack of a convoy in a defile i. 19 


in a plain, a ibid. &c. 
in a woody c | 195, &c. 
at the paſſage of a bridge | 196 
a convoy uſeleſs 194 
attack by dividing the troops 197 
how to be carried away 199. 


Convoy from Antwerp to Bergen-op-zoom, i. 71 
Coolneſs, the effect of courage, its ſucceſs, P. D. v 


of Hannibal at Cannæ, ibid. 
of Cyrus at Timbrea ix 
Cornet, his ordinary guard, ii. 32 


Corps, detached, their uſefulneſs, i. 49 
Country, knowledge of it, neceſſary to be acquired, 
i. 1, &c, 
the light jt affords to a general _ 3 
the particulars in which he ſhould be in- 
ſtructed, 


3 
neceſſary to alter the deſign, of the enemy g 
eſſential for retreats ibid.. 
uſeful to a private officer 13 


for the ſecurity and choice of quarters 14 
to direct the march of an army 20, 34, 37 


neceſſary for the conducting and attacking of 


a convoy 64, &c. - 
for undertaking a forage 77 
more difficult in mountains 71 
eſſential in marches; ſee march 
in mountains and woods, ii. 8,9 
Courage, what it is, P. D. iv 


Cremona, ſurpriſe of, by Eugene, ii. 9 
Crequi, marſhal, a great man after his defeat at 


Conſarbrick, i. 174 
Cruſſol, viſcount, what part he had at the paſſage 
of the Po, i. 256 
D, 
Defeat, all poſſible advantage to be taken of. it, 1. 
116, &c. 
Defence, nature inclines us to it, i. 153 
the object of the attack ibid. &c. 
Defiles, their advantage to the inferior number, i. 
b 8 
howto paſs when followed by an enemy, wi, 
Deſerters, how prejudicial, i. 82 
the means of leſſening that inconvenience 161 
Deſpair of an enemy, always to be feared, i. 171 
Detachments, to examine the country, i. 13 
to reconnoitre the march of the enemy and 
his camp K 23, 33 
how to be compoſed + _. 23, &c. 
their diſpoſitionss 33! 


of huſſars and dragoons upon the flanks of 
an army marching in an open country 24 

of infantry, by platoons, upon the flanks of 
an army marching. in a. mountainons 
country. 5 355 


FN. 


Detachments, i in a woody country, i. 37 
in front, and in the rear of a camp 46, &c. 
for the conducting of a convoy 


1 
of infantry and huſſars attacked by the infan- 


try and dragoons 208 
the leſs they are the better 205 
if too weak, are fatigued to no purpoſe ibid. 


attack of a detachment of cavalry in an open 


country 217 
what are their objects 95, &c. 
muſt not be divided 96 
when it may be divided ibid. &c. 
the duty of him who commands them 101 


choice of the commanders of them, eſſential, 


. 41 
uſefulneſs of detachments to form officers, i. 

21 

Detachment of cavalry, its evolutions to put itſelf 
zu battle, i. 112 
ſurprized by the enemies 113 
attacked by huſſars ' ibid, 

in flank. ibid, 
when to be cloſed 114 

iſ put into diſorder, liable to be beat ibid. 


if to continue its route 11 
its evolutions before a detachment of infan- 
tiy 117 
in what its ſtrength conſiſts 217 
in what conſiſts that of a detachment intend- 
ing to attack ibid. 
Detachment, order of it ſhould be by battalions, i. 


101 

of infantry and huſſars, marching in a moun- 
tainous country | 101 
Detachments of dragoons, their evolutions, i. 
101, 105 

the dragoons ſhould be placed upon their 
wings, 125 

in a woody country 141 


ä if to paſs a defile 142 
Diſcipline, the ſoul and ſtrength of an army, 


| P.D. x 
how difficult to maintain, ibid. and i. 40, 

41 
Diſpoſitions, when uſeleſs, P. D. viii 
for the march of a convoy i. 68 


for the eſcort of a convoy 


72, 73, &c. 
for a chain of forage; ſee forage 


change as the ground varies | 76, Ec. 
for dry forage 87 
the interior and exterior 125 


by what the diſpoſition of the troops ſhould 

be regulated 

different diſpoſitions 273 277, 293, 298 
infinitely various, 273, 293 
Dragoons upon the flanks of an army in an open 
country, 1. 24, 27 


272 - 


Dragoons on the fame when in battler i. $8 
at the rear-guard i in a mountainous country 35 
their diſpoſition in a woody 36 
in a detackment 101 


Enemy, ſhould' a of purſuing him too far, 


occaſion of a change of ä by ws 

of the 101 

not to reckon upon the incapacity of the 107 

ſhould always be ſuppoſed to be feared, ii. 89 
Epaminondas ; ſee Leuctra, Mantinza 

Epaulements, * uſefulneſs in paſſing a river, i. 

23 
Equipages, or baggage, where to be Placed, i. — 


in an open country 25 
in a wood 37 
how, when tlie enemy 's army is to be attacked 
| I 
Eſcorts of a convoy, i. 2 
too numerous or too weak ibid. 
M. de Puyſegur's opinion of them ibid. 
how to be compoſed 65 
when the advanced and rear-guard are to be 
attacked 66 
another motion in caſe one is attacked, 67, 72, 
&c. 


the ſecurity of the convoy ought to be the 
ſingle end of the eſcort 70 

the method of the eſcort of each regiment 91 
Eugene, prince, raiſed the ſiege of Coni, i. 161 
| his conduct after the battle of Croſtolo 178 
did not dare to attack the intrenched camp of 

the duke of Berwick 186 

his diſpoſitions for attacking the lines of 


Turin 190 
a great traverſer of rivers 239 
ſurprized Cremona, but failed, ii. Fi 
attempted to take M. de Vendome, 65 
raiſed the ſiege of Landrecy 123, &c. 
ExaQneſs, how neceſſary i in ſervice, ii. 31, &c. 
Eye, a quick, natural in ſome P. D. viii 
its uſefulneſs | ibid, 
neceſſary in a retreat, 1. 135 
Fabius, i. 110 
conſulted the fonate upon the offers of a 
traitor 177 


his ſucceſs againſt the Carthaginians, ii. 58 
Fire, its direction and uſefulneſs 219 
Feuquieres, the marquis of, his memoirs, ii. 2, 60 
Flanks of the army, how to be ſupported in the 

| day of battle, i. 27, &c. 

in a woody 37 

marching in a mountainous country 34, &c. 
Folard, nn a a er of his opinion, i. 111 

| Folard, 
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Folard, his reſlections on the paſſage of the Granicus 
| Tae Pens; i. 22 

Forages, ought always to made in front; why, i. 1 

mould be ſupplied for four days at leaſt 47 

detachment for a chain of green forage 76 

more or leſs difficult to be made, according 


to the country ibid. 
diſpoſition for a ehain 78, &c, 
in a mountainous country 80 
in a plain country ibid. 


when the enemy forms one or more attacks 


upon the chain 81 
if attacked only in one part ibid. 
if the enemy retires ibid. 

if he penetrates the chain $2, &c. 
if too weak | ; 83 
if defeated ibid. 

' ſhould not be often repeated 84 
to be made at a diſtance 8 5 

not to occupy too much ground ibid. 
dry forage 87 


reckoned by the number of inhabitants 88 
diſpoſitions for a dry forage 89, 90 
more expeditious and ſecure 91 
in a monntainous country 93 
with what troops they ought to attack ibid. 


attack of forages, green and dry 200 
advantage of theſe attacks, ibid. 
attack, in a plain country ibid. 

in a mountainous 203 
march after ſueceſs ibid. 
conduct for the attack of dry forage 204 
Ford, what is, i. 223 


precautions to be taken before paſſing it 224 
in paſſing | 232 
different ways to do ſo 233, 246 
Frenchmen, often conſult their courage only, i. 209 
G. 
Guards of cavalry, where to be placed, i. 
General of an army, the qualifications he ſhould 


have, P. D. iii, xi 
his genius vi 
knowledge : X11 
what to do to know the country, 1. 3 


ſhould be in the front, if he deſigns to at- 
tack, or expects an attack 27 
ſhould conceal his force 40 
precautions to be taken by him for the con- 
ducting convoys 64 
foreſight and activity may accompliſh all 166 
ſhould know how to diſtinguiſh the talents of 


thoſe he employs 211 
ought to encourage his troops: 243 
how he ſhould think on battles 261 
his poſt during the battle 267 


ſhould know the character of the enemy's ge- 

nerals FSR ibid. 

Generoſity of Alexander and Scipio, ii. 134 
Vol. ll, 


Genius for war, what, ii! 138 
Grain, enough ſhould be left, when fordging, to 


ſubſiſt the husbandmannn 139 
Guaſtalla, battle of, i. 121 
Grenadiers, praiſed, i. 135 


ſhould compoſe the rear · guard of a detach- 
ment retreating 135 

H. | 
Heroes, ſometimes without humanity, why, i. 153 
Hiſtory, the ſtudy of it indiſpenſible, i. 142, 143 
Hoquincourt, his quarters forced at Blaineau, ii. 8 
Huns, their manner of fighting, i. 143 
Huſſars, how to march when approaching an ene- 


my's town, 1. 19 
when marching in a plain country 24 
for a campement 27 
upon the flanks of an army in battle 28 
their place in a mountainous country 35, &c. 
in a wocdy »/ "$6; Ke. 
in a detachment 48 
how neceſſary to eſcort convoys 64, &c. 
always employed 68 
precautions to be obſerved by them 70 
for a chain of forage | | 78 


to ſcour before the chain 79 
to give intelligence to the commanding of 
ficer | 80 
Huſſars, i. | 92 
forming the rear- guard of a detachment 10; 
ſhould not purſue too obſtinately * 116 
why employed rien en 
march not like the cavalry ibid, 
advantage over them ibid. 


Huſſars, their object and utility, i. 147, 176, 177, 
196, 197, 201, 207, 220 


difficult to make them return, ii. 278 
their original * 110 
the ſervice to be employed in 113, 115 
their poſition on the day of battle 125 

I 


Infantry, to mix by platoons with the cavalry, i. 28 


brigades of infantry at the head of the co- 
lumns in a woody country 37 

only ſerviceable in a woody and motintain - 

ous country ; 38 

in detachments in an ambuſcade to ſurpriſe, 

the enemy 4444 109 

attacked by the cavalry 118 
the baſis and ſupport of an army 229 
Inhabitants of the country ſnould be gained over 


; i. 182 
Intervals, that the cavalry ſhould keep in its move- 
ments, 1. - 98, 100 
Junction of M. Luxemburg and Schomberg at 
Tongres, i. 6, &c. 
Irreſolution, ii. * 85 
Knowledge of a country; ſee country. i 
B b | Ls 


2x4 1 2B Sts 

Ae what it ia, i. do Fel 14 at 

Lafeldt, dard aß hae gained by mung i. 282 
ii. 125 

Leuctra, ke of the battle ut 5 282 

Leuze, battle of, i. | I21 


Lieutenant, the duty of his N . 32 
Lines, their advantage and diſadvantage, i. 55 
danger of the ſecond line of cavalry, when the 

..-: firſt is repulſed 118 
what it ought to do when it has beat the ene- 

my in his lines 117, &c. 

Lorges, praiſed for his retreat aſter the death of 
Turenne, ii. 19 


Luxemburg, marſhal, i. 121 
See junction 
took the 'equipage helanging to Turenne 173 
his difpolitions. at — | 189, K. 
Magazines of an army, hoy to be placed, i. 15 
meaſures to be taken for their ſecurity 
the time to fill them 16, 45 


Maillebois, marſhal, could not hinder the paſſage 
of the Var, i. 


0 241 
his paſſage of the PO 28386, &c. 
Mancuvres; ſee attack, battle, convoy. detach- 
F ment, and march of 
Mantinæa, i. $141 


to be: placed in them, 1. 1, &c. 


March of an army; ſee army, attack, column of 8 


an army, and detachment 
Marſaille, battle of, wanne by the duke of Savoy; 


Ai enn 1. 290 
Maſſiniſſa, ſtopped the progres of the Romans, ii. 
| l 510H6d 2116 : 110, &c. . 
Means of reckoning the forage, ü. 88 
10 Melzo, chevalier, i. O11 33 FE 112 


Military man ie ſtudy i in time of peace, 


. D. i 
Wer uſeleſs to him without knowledge iii 
- ſhould have an unn for his profeſſion 


vii 


ſome ſerve. ay decauſe their anceſtors 4 
| | ibi 
Minutius, ſhut vp by an army nf Ligurians, re- 
lie ved by the Numidians, ii. 
Monclar, marquis of, taken in his quarters, ii. o 
Mountains, in a country of, more addreſs nece 
ſary for con ucting a war than in an 


open cuntry, i. ; 110 
. tbe reſources, whiehatbey afford 124, &c. 
afford more opportunitian fog ee 212 

88 See CAYAT Yay in gaitt 
» precautions ay retteat in mountzinous coun- 
(1 f tries, iT; 210314 1e N 5 
Montecuculli, * — of, his memoirs, ii. I 


his opinion, on eſtabliſhing winter quarters 5 30 


„on diſcipline 


16 


282 
apes topographical, what degree of con dence 


ſucceſs will not juſtify his having exceeded 


„ ee 


b Paſſage of mountains, the effect of art, i. 


n 


Monteyuardy reha t of the paſſage of 
the Po, and battle of yon, 1. 256 
Movements, defeQtive, ji. 139 
proper 140 
Marmurs eaſ. yt to be ſtifled, ought 1 to be panithed, 
ü. 22 

N. 


Negligence, more dangerous than u., i. 293 
Nervinde ; ſee Luxemburg 

Nimeguen, journal of, i. 5 
Noailles, marſhal, his difpoſitions in the campaign 


of 1943 - 1. 200 

Number, ſupplied by Qratagem, & i 164 
another manner ibid. 
when not to be regarded, and why' 195 


of moſt advantage in an open country, 272 


Numidians, fought nearly in the fame manner as 


huſſars, i. 278 
had the firſt light troops, ii. 110 
FRO N ibid. 

} O. ; 
Obedience, i in what! it conſiſts, P. D. vi 
Obſtinacy, eſpecially dangerous in war, ii.. 88 
Occaſion, to know how to ſeize it, ii. 47 


* war, leſs difficult in an open than in a 
mountainous country, i. 124 
offenſive and defenſive, their different me- 
thods 291 
- general, e ths forage, i. 91 
up See general are 8 
what he ought to take upon himſelf 271, 


i 5 303 
Officer, what his n merit, i. 72 


his orders ibid. 

muſt never depend em the diſtance of the 

5 Kae enemy, n 9 94 
Orange, prince of, i. 121 


had like to have bead marſhal Luxemburg 
at Steinkirk, i. 160 


his retreat after the battle of Steinkirk, ii. 95 
Order of drawing up battalions like a wall, i. 284 


how to render it uſeful 285 
but will not de foricavalry 287, &c. 
See diſpoſitions 

Orders, many ſhould not W , 101 
what are beſt | - ibid, 


sR 


9210 


Peace, hes improved by a military man, 


. D. i 


Parallel, of a campaign, * with a ſiege, n. 101, &c. 
Parthians, their manner of fighting, ii a 


Parties and patroles mereling beſore detachments, 


de *l1isd ad lo Ac 1. 96, 105 
42, 43 
of the Alps, what :rendered. it difficult to 
Hannibal, J.. 13282, &c. 
Te of bridge, defended: by the enemy 103 
by huſſate nοο d o wor! 19 h 184 
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129 Reſerve, in what caſe uſdlefs, i. ibid. 
Reſiſtance, if more or leſs obſtinate; i 1 


Paſlage, in the retreat of a-detachment, i. 
diſpoſition for it 


of throwing a bridge over a river in fight of 1 of Hannibal, beſicged at Agrigentum, i. 9 


129, &c. 
the enemy (016 104 
diſpoſitions for it 65 ibid. 


how to be fortified at the head 226, 243, &c. 
danger of its being broke 243 
of rivers, See rivers 95 9 

of the Rhine at Tolhiaetia 224 


of the Rhine, by prince Charles, 240, 250 
of the Segre, by Ceſar - 


230 

of the Danube, by the Auſtrians 235 

by marſhal Sake 253 

of the Cumera, by Timoleon, | 240 

of the Var 241, 250 

of the Granicus 5 * 242 

of the Po, by the e armies of France 

and Spain 255 

manner of conſtructing bridges for it 32, 

225, 227 

Paſſes, or avenues, when they pee be ut 67 

Pavia, battle of, ii. 89 

Pauſanias, cauſe of his loſs, i. 159 

Piety, neceſſary in a ſoldier, ii. 136 

Pignatelli, marquis of, i. 1257 

Piles, what they are, i. | 226 

Place of arms, what it is, ii. | } 23 

Plutarch, il. on: 134 

Poitiers, battle of, ii. | 89 

Policy of the Romans with reſpect to the er 

nd #6 1 tht 67 

Pompey, blamed for his deſpair, i. 167 
Pontons, what they are, i. 1 n ids 


Poſitions, of a detachment for attacking, log, &e. 
Poſts, i. 


„ 
Preparations before taking the Feld, ; 15 
uſefulneſs of this proviſion + 16, 44» Ke. 
Principles and rules for a detachmeng d 1. 07 
Priſoners, when, and when not quaners mould be 
given to them, ii. 62 
Puyſegur, marſhal, what he ſays of cavalry 1.111 | 
his art of war, ii. 2 
his opinion on eſtabliſhing quarters 13 
his directions concerning ſpies 84 
2. ino qud 351 
Quarters of an army, 14. 18 
winter, ii. {2G % 20, 21 
ſurpriſed, are in reality forced 47 
what to be done on ſuch occaſions 60 
R. 
Rafis, what they ures ; 0 3 610 eee 
their uſe, n 113111 ,ci1641 hd, 


method ofuling them. in poſing drives} 232 


Ramillies, cauſe of the loſs of the battle * i. 22 
Recompence, how to be regarded, ii 68 
reflections on military — 35. &c. 
Redoubts of marſhal Saxe, inſtead of lines, i, 55 
ſcarcely. poſſible in a mountainous country 58 
Reſerye, corps of, how to be com ** 4.14 wy, 


| nme bun 
1 J —__ 


* imildefls no not, 


of ten thouſand Greeks under Xenophon 10 
of Prague, by M. Belleiſle, compared with 

that of Xenophon, + 10ð0!, &c. 
of a forced retreat, hat neceſſarx 83 
if he receives neee act 84 


feigned al bus b 117 


of a detachment of infantry ard dragoons 1 in 


an open country divided by rivers 123 
more difhculties in m than in an 


open country 1 1 ais 

. in an open country, when ſecured ibid. 
diſpoſition for a i EMIT ess, Ke. 
another diſpoſition for a 126 
before cavalry ſuperiot to it 131 


is oſten more difficult than to deat the enemy 


134 
of a detachmeat of infantry and huſſars* in a 


mountainous and woody country 135 
ought to be foreſeen beſore that march ibid. 


more eaſy, when 505 emen „. 138 


of cavalry in an open country 144 
how to retire if too weak 144, &. 


how to be executed: * unable to force the 


lines 191, &c. 


ſhould always be foreſeen * ſecured, ii. 25 


order after takiug the enemy's quarters 66 


Reunion, point of, ought to be . for the 


troops detached 14. 


96 
Rivers, different ways of croſſing them i i. 223 


of ſwimming over them 224 
paſſage, in this manner, of the Rhine danger 
ous to follo Ji bid. 


neceſſary obſervations beſore the paſſing of a 
rirer in the preſente of an enemy 228 


when at a diſtance from an enem 229 
ſometimes ſwell on à ſudden 3234 
paſſage over them generally lucceſsful, why 234 
manner of defending it 2235, 236 
how to poſt the troops ibid, &c. 
a ſuppoſition on this ſubjet _ ibid, 
ſtratagems, hen to be employed on theſe oc- 
caſions | 239 
epaulements of great ſetvioe ibid. 


uſefulneſs of a town on the 272 Gde of the 
river T Ast .t0 eit | 240 
at leaſt in ap- 
pear ante £461 242 

the general ſhould bei certain of his troops, if 


be attempts a pala ge in "the preſence of 
* hit enemy aeg. om hioRs 242 


mathe of paſſing rivers md. 247, &c. 


il certain of returning by the fame place 25 1 
Robert, count of Artois, his mer the con- 


ſequenoe of ieee 2354, K. 


144 
Daten Rohan, 


— ——ͤ ü—' r es 
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Rohan, duke of, his Parfait Capitaine, ii. * 


Rivulet, what it is, ii a 223 
Salluſt, of good connfel and execution, ii, 134 
Santa-Cruz, his military reflections, ii. Fl 
Saxe, marſhal, encamped on the Orne, i: 75 
deſigned to beflege Maeſtricht, -- Ibid. 
his evolution to paſe a bridge 129 
his paſſage of the Danube 254 
His method in all his battles 281 


poſition of his camp at Tongres, ii. 121 
Schomberg ; ſee junction | 
Science, military, branches out into many particu- 


ticulars * P. D. iii 

its principal objects ibid. 
Scipio Africanus, blamable for the manner in 
| which he ſurpriſed Sypbax, i 177 
Sections, of, i. ; 114, 116 
their uſefulneſs 119 &c. 

in a retreat ibid. 
Seckendorff, marſhal, his fault, i. 240, &c. 
Senectere, marquis of, his ſucceſs at Tydon, i. 
257, 260 

Sentinel, i. 31 
Severity neceſſary, i. 89 
if too great, diſpirits 150 
Shame, a general may be beat without, if not his 
8 own fault, i. 67 
Siege, how to be raiſed, i. 60 
Signals, of, i. _ 176 
Silence neceſſary amongſt the troops, ii. 42 


Soldiers, diſheartened by bad treatment, i. 188 
Spire, battle of, ye by marſhal Tallard, 


ii. 101 

| Servilius, blamed by the Romans for the ex- 
ceſs of his valour, i. 108 
Spies, neceſſary, i. oo 


other particulars. concerning wem 159, &c 
how to be employed, ii. ; 
confidence not to be placed in a ſingle ſpy 84 

Subſiſtence for troops, the precautions for it neceſ- 
ſary in a general, i. 76 
Succeſs, on what it often depends, I. 302 
from ſmall ſucceſſes ſoldiers grow accuſtomed 
to conquer, il. 47 
Superiority of troops may be rendered uſeleſs by 
negligence in the choice of ſituation, 


1. 46 
Surpriſe, how to be managed, i. 178 
will ſupply the place of number 164 
to be improved before the enemy recovers 
from his aſtoniſhment | 209 
n of, employed in the paſſage of rivers, 
. 
impoſſibility of that method ibid. &c. 


Syphax ; ſee Scipip Africanus 


951 F i... 


TallurG; weird, marched to tneet bY enemy and 
beat him, M. 102 

Talents, what it is, P. D. vii 
compared with genius ibid. 
Teffin, battle of, ii. 117 
Theory in the military profeſſion, is only the intro- 
duction, P. D. ii 
Timidity, the conſe aence of too much cireum- 
ſpection, 150 
Treaſon conſid dered by a real ſoldier, as belonging 


only to mean ſpirits, i. 177 
Troopers, return with difficulty to the battle, 7. 121 
Troopers, firſt attack upon the infantry, 144 


Troops; for the chain of forage, i. 78 
ſome ſhould be kept in reſerve , 
ſnould have it in their power to protect each 

| „ 284 
Turenne, viſcount, his conduct before he repri- 
manded an officer, i. 150 

in praĩſe of him 206 


ſtopped the army of the prince of Conde, af- 


ter the defeat of marſhal Hoquincourt, 

ii. 83 
Turin, lines before, bw attacked, 190 
Tydon, battle of, and paſſage of the Po, i. 255 


Var ; ſee Maillebois 


Vedets, of, ii. | 29 
Vendome, duke of, ii. 187 
Victory, one ſhould know how to improve it, 
i. 191 
Vigetius, his military inſtitutions, ii. 58 
Vigilance, ii. 20, 28 
Villages, marked for forages, i. 87 
to be aſſured of their communication, their 
diſtance from each other 88 
which-ought to be foraged 90 
paſſage of Vigetius, on the retreat Ic! 
his method ibid. 
Villars, marſhal, march to Denain, ii. 123. 
W. | 
War, muſt be learned, P. D. vi 
- offenſive, i. _— 
defenſive, 51 
in a mountainous country 50, 142 
Wounded, friends or enemies cruel to abandon 
them, i, 203 
Wheeling about, inconveniences of it, i. gg 
. beſt done by fours — 119 
Wooden horſes, their uſe, i. 225 


Woody country, retreat through, i. 141, &c. 
See ambuſcade, convoy, diſpoſition, march: 


; retreat, &c. > ET, aye 
| X. K . 1 11 
Xenophon; ſee retre tte 
J — Ke; - 2 ' 
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